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OLD-TIME NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


By JOHN ROBINSON 


Curator of the Marine Room, Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass. 


HAT sort of instruments did 

\ the Colonial ship-masters car- 
ry? What did they have on 

the Mayflower? What did Columbus 
use? And, to come down to com- 
paratively recent times, what instru- 
ments were available and were actu- 
ally used on the vessels during the 
commercial-marine activities following 
the American Revolution and up to the 
time of the appearance of steamships? 
These questions are often asked, 
not only by landsmen but by seafaring 
men as well. The ship-master of to- 
day uses instruments so different from 
those of Colonial times, or even of the 
earlier years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that unless he has a penchant 
for research he knows nothing about 
the earlier ones and certainly not how 
to use them if by chance they come 
to his notice. Holding in his hand a 
Davis quadrant, the skilful navigator 
of Salem’s last square-rigger, the ship 
Mindoro, which passed out of service 
in 1897, said to the writer:— “I have 
no idea how to use it and I do not 


believe that there is a ship-master sail- 
ing out of Boston today who does.” 
The Davis quadrant was in common 
use all through the eighteenth century 
and probably later. It is figured and 
explained in a book on navigation in 
1796. There are two in the Peabody 
Museum collection in Salem, dated 
respectively, 1768 and 1773, and an 
undated one in the collection is cer- 
tainly older. Only the student of the 
history of navigation can explain them 
or their uses. The English navigator, 
John Davis, the inventor of this quad- 
rant, in his “Seaman’s Secrets”, print- 
ed in 1594, gives a list of instruments 
which should be taken on ships, but it 
is to be feared few vessels carried them 
all or that owners were able to provide 
them. It included, — sea-compass, 
cross-staff, chart, quadrant, astrolabe, 
instrument to test compass variation, 
horizontal plane sphere, and paradox- 
ical compass. 

No one knows exactly what instru- 
ments Columbus took with him on his 
voyage in 1492. He undoubtedly had 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY SPANISH ASTROLABE 


Full size. From Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





Diameter 3 1-2 inches. 


an astrolabe and a cross-staff. The 
astrolabe was devised during the first 
millennium and Arabian astronomers 
had perfected it as early as the year 
700. It is really the basis of all fu- 
ture instruments of its class,—cross- 
staff, quadrant, sextant. Some of the 
most beautiful astrolabes preserved in 
museums are those made for the Per- 
sian astronomers in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Columbus prob- 
ably used the form devised by Martin 
Behaim which had been adapted for 
use at sea about the year 1480. Ob- 


servations with the astrolabe required 
three persons, one to hold the instru- 
ment plumb by the ring, another to 
sight the sun and adjust the arm, and 
With these 


were, of 


the third to read the scale. 
dificulties observations 





UNIVERSAL RING-DIAL 
Owned by Mr. Parker Kemble. 
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course, far from accurate, but approx- 
imate time and latitude could be ob- 
tained. Another device*was the ring- 
dial, or universal ring-dial as the old 
works on navigation called it. ‘This 
differed from the astrolabe by having 
adjustable rings with the hours and 
scales engraved upon them. Both of 
these instruments are now rare. 

No original cross-staff is known to 
the writer in any collection in this 
country. It consisted of a rod thirty- 
six inches long on which another of 
twenty-six inches was centered and ar- 
ranged to slide up and down at right 
angles to it. By sighting from the 
end of the longer rod and moving the 
sliding bar until the sun was seen at 
one end of it and the horizon at the 
other, the figure on the scale at the 








SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MARINER 
USING A CROSS-STAFF 


From Seller’s “Practical Navigation,” 
London, 1676 


junction of the rods indicated the sun’s 
altitude and from this the latitude was 
obtained. 

Based on this instrument, by laying 
out the circle on a table, John Davis, 
the explorer, devised his quadrant in 
1586. At first the observer used it 
by facing the sun, as the cross-staff 
had been used, but a better form was 
made later where the observer had the 
sun at his back. This instrument has 
been called by sailors “jackass quad- 
rant” and, supposedly from its shape, 
“hog-yoke.” In early books on navi- 
gation it is called “sea-quadrant.” The 
earlier form used by the observer 
standing back to the sun had a solid 
“shade vane” which slid along the 
smaller arc of the instrument. By 
adjusting this a little short of the sup- 
posed altitude of the sun and sighting 
the horizon through the minute hole 
in the “sight vane” until it was seen 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY MARINER 
USING DAVIS’ QUADRANT 


From Seller's “Practical Navigation,”’ 


London, 1676 


through the “horizon vane” at the apex 
of the instrument, and then gradually 
moving the “sight vane” along the 
larger arc until the shadow of the 
“shade vane” met the horizon line, 
the sum of the degrees on the two 
scales indicated the sun’s altitude. This 
was really the second form of the 
Davis quadrant. In the third, the solid 
“shade vane” was replaced by one with 
a low-power lens inserted in it ar- 
ranged to focus on the “horizon vane,” 
thus approaching the idea of the re- 
flected sun in the Hadley quadrant and 
the sextant. A most interesting instru- 
ment, half-way between a cross-staff 
and the Davis quadrant, is illustrated 
in Seller’s book on navigation pub- 
lished in 1676. He calls it a “Plough.” 
Above, it has the small are of the 
Davis quadrant with the sliding rod of 
the cross-staff below. These were, of 
course, imperfect instruments, but still 
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The Staff is about two foot and a half long, or three foot at the moft 5 
at the Center-end of which is ereGted a {mall Arch, that is divided into” 
85 degrees; on the fide of the Staff are fet off the Graduations proper to 
the Plough, beginning at five or fix degrees, and encreafing to ten 
degrees towards the Arch, every degree being divided into ‘fingle 
minutes. | 

The Vanes are a Horizon- on as A, and Shadow- Vane, as B, (tobe 
ufed as in the Quadrant) and a Sight-Vone seater” Bpca the Staff,as al 
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PAGE FROM “PRACTICAL NAVIGATION,” BY JOHN SELLERS, LONDON, 1676 























DAVIS QUADRANT 


““ Made by Williem Williams in King St. Boston.” 
An ivory plate has ““Malachi Allen 1769.”’ Mahog- 
any, 24 inches long, convex glass in the shade vane: 
fine example of cabinet work. In Peabody Mu- 
seum, Salem. 


a great advance over previous devices 
to obtain time and latitude. 

The Davis quadrants are usually 
made of ebony, rosewood, or other 
dark woods, with boxwood scale arcs 
and could be made by expert wood- 
workers. The numerous examples pre- 
served attest the skill of the old cab- 
inet-makers, for they are never warped 
or twisted while their jointing is a 
Chinese puzzle. Probably the May- 
flower carried a Davis quadrant and 
quite likely an astrolabe, and of course, 
a compass, for the compass had been 
in use for two centuries. 
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Whether the compass was independ- 
ently invented in Europe or was bor- 
rowed from the Chinese is uncertain. 
The old marine compasses were set in 
gimbals. The magnet was a thin bar 
attached, usually with sealing wax, to 
the under side of the compass card, the 
whole mounted in a thin bowl of 
turned wood. These were the com- 
passes of the eighteenth century. There 
is one in the Salem collection inscribed, 
—‘Benjamin King Salem in New 
Ingland”, with the date “1770” cut 
in the box; another has the mark of 
Benjamin King, 1790. A surveyor’s 
compass, wooden throughout, including 
wooden sights, is inscribed,—‘Made 
by James Halsey near ye draw bridge 
Boston.” The liquid compass first 
suggested by Francis Crow in 1813 
and improved by E. S. Ritchie of Bos- 
ton, has largely displaced the older 
devices. 

The “nocturnal”, used at night, as 
its name signifies, appeared at an early 
date, exactly when it does not seem 
possible to say. One in the Salem col- 
lection is marked,—“Nathaniel Viall 
1724”. By adjusting the movable discs 
to the date on the scale for the day of 
the month, sighting the north star 
through the hole in the center and then 
bringing the arm against the “guard 
stars”, the hour was indicated with 
reasonable accuracy. Good pictures 
and descriptions of the nocturnal may 
be found in old books on navigation. 


In 1730, John Hadley in England 
and Thomas Godfrey in Philadelphia, 
independently invented the  octant, 
known for nearly two hundred years 
as Hadley’s quadrant. Both Hadley 
and Godfrey received awards for their 
devices. Although called quadrant in 
this country it is generally known 
elsewhere as octant, which is the bet- 
ter name, for the instrument repre- 
sents but one eighth of the circle. By 
the principle of reflection, however, it 
covers ninety degrees and the scale 





is so marked. The Davis quadrant 
with its two arcs does represent one 
fourth of the circle and for that in- 
strument the name is correct. 

The Hadley was a great improve- 
ment over the Davis quadrant and 
other older devices for finding lati- 
tude. By moving the arm the sun 1s 
reflected by the mirror at the apex 
and “brought down” to the horizon 
line and the eve is protected by col- 
ored glasses of various degrees of den- 
sity through which the sun’s_ rays 
shine. Catching the sun the instant 
it is on the meridian (noon), the scale 
indicates the altitude by which the 
latitude was figured with the Bow- 
ditch Navigator, used for more than 
one hundred years by American sea- 
men, or Nloore’s before that and 
numerous others back to the early 
eighteenth century. The Hadley quad- 
rant is still used in its modern form 
with telescopic eye-pieces although the 
sextant—one-sixth of the circle and 
by reflection one-third—is a more ac- 
curate instrument and also may be 
used to make lunar observations to ob- 
tain longitude, a complicated and dif- 
ficult matter, so difficult that the au- 
thors of the older works did not even 
take trouble to explain the process, for 
only the most expert could make this 
observation, nor were the results sat- 
isfactory. 

The sextant was devised about 1757 
and as now made is framed wholly of 
metal. ‘To prevent corrosion, the scale, 
which is minutely divided, and has a 
“vernier’ with a magnifying 
to show divisions of minutes, is made 
of gold or platinum in the best instru- 
ments. A half-circle has been devised 
and is exceedingly rare. An example 
in the Salem collection was made be- 
fore 1818. A curious double-jointed 
dividers accompanied it and the entry 
in the museum catalog reads,—‘‘used 


glass 


to correct a lunar observation for long- 
“circle of reflection” 


A full 


itude.”’ 


























NOCTURNAL 


““Nath’ll Viall 1724.” 
In Peabcdy Museum, Salem. 


Boxwood, arm seven inches 
from centre to tip. 


is also sometimes used, more often on 
land than at sea. This is a beautiful 
instrument and is not often met with 
in collections or in use. All of these 
instruments are similar in character 
and may be traced, as_ previously 
stated, to the ancestral astrolabe. 

The early Hadley quadrants were 
huge affairs made of wood with an 
arm twenty-four inches in length. To- 
day they are more generally of metal 
with arms from ten to twelve inches. 
Using the sextent or Hadley quad- 
rant the observer stands facing the 
sun, but old Hadley quadrants were 
made with a “back sight” so that they 
could be used like the Davis quadrant, 
thus making two independent observa- 
tions the average of which would en- 
sure greater accuracy. 

To obtain the ship’s latitude with 
comparatively good results was an 
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HADLEY QUADRANTS (OCTANTS) IN PEABODY MUSEUM, SALEM 


1. “Made by John Dupee 1755 for Patrick 2. “Made by Ino. Gilbert on Tower Hill 
Montgomerie.”” All wood, ebony, arm 22 inches London for Hector Orr Augt. 6, 1768." Ebony, 
long. arm 20 inches long. 


3. “Norie & Co. London.” Ebony and brass, cv. 1840. Arm 11 3-4 inches, 
telescopic eyepieces, used by Capt. John Hodges. 


4. “Spencer Browning and Rust London.” 
Ebony frame, brass arm 17 inches, ivory scale, 5. “J: Urings London.” All brass, arm 20 
pencil inserted in cross piece, cz. 1800, used by inches, back sight broken off, cv. 1780, rare. 
Capt. Henry King. 





easy matter with the quadrant and its 
fore-runners, but the great problem 
for centuries was how to find the long- 
itude, now universally and quickly 
obtained by the chronometer and sim- 
ple observations in the morning or at 
noon. Spring clocks and watches ap- 
peared about 1530 but they were un- 
reliable and of no use on long voyages. 
Sand glasses like those of the old Colo- 
nial churches were used on ships and 
so conservative is the British mind that 
some were in use on british naval ves- 
sels as late as 1828 and one authority 
states as late as 1839. Greenwich Ob- 
servatory was established in 1675 and 
a Roval Commission was soon ap- 
pointed with authority to award prizes 
for important inventions in aid of nav- 
igation. A prize of £20,000 was finally 
offered for a time-keeper that should 
meet certain requirements which prac- 
tically meant absolute accuracy. In 
1767, John Harrison produced the 
chronometer, based on the principle of 
an invention of 1735, and eventually 
he received the reward. Chronometers 
were sO expensive and so hard to ob- 
tain that few New England ships had 
them until more than a nalf a century 
later. Other devices were tried to ob- 
tain longitude by lunar observations 
and by Jupiter’s satellites, but these 
observations were too difficult to be 
of practical use. ‘Today, fine watches 
serve for short trips and chronometers 
are carried by nearly all vessels mak- 
ing long voyages. 

That so important an instrument as 
a telescope or spy-glass is rarely men- 
tioned in books on navigation or in 
sea journals seems strange. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain informa- 
tion of any being taken to sea, al- 
though one would think a spy-glass 
would be about the first aid on ship- 
board especially when skirting the 
coast. 


Telescopes did not become of 
practical use, even if the principle had 
been known, until they were made in 
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Holland in 1608. 
that Columbus did not have one and 
probably there was none on the May- 
flower, although its passengers had 
recently come from Holland where 
telescopes were invented a few vears 


It is at least certain 


before. So far no references to them 
have been found in a rather casual ex- 
amination of old log-books. 

In the Marine Room Collection of 
the Peabody Museum at Salem, is a 
spv-glass four feet long, octagonal in 
form, two and one-half inches in di- 
ameter, with a short focusing tube. 
It was taken from a British prize ves- 
sel off the coast of Ireland, in 1779, 
by Capt. James Barr in his Salem pri- 
vateer. Another glass of similar form, 
but longer and with a mahogany case, 
was used on a United States naval ves- 
sel about 1815. The spy-glass, famil- 
lar to evervone, in two or three sec- 
tions, was used at sea through the first 
half of the nineteenth century and 1s 
often seen tucked under the left arm, 
in the portraits of  ship-masters 
brought home from foreign ports. 
Many of these were excellent instru- 
ments, especially those from Dollond 
of London. There is also in the Salem 
collection a rude telescope or spy- 
class five and one-half feet long with 
a copper case about three inches in 
diameter looking precisely like a sec- 
tion from a house water-conductor. 
It focuses by a small upper sliding sec- 
tion, fitted like a stove funnel. This 
glass was brought from Nagasaki, Ja- 
pan, by a Salem ship-master about 
1865. It had been used there to ob- 
serve vessels coming into the harbor. 
It may be Dutch and it is evidently 
very old. 

The speed of a vessel was first ob- 
tained by throwing overboard a float- 
ing subject at the bow and noting the 
time elapsed when it passed an ob- 
server at the stern. From this the log 
line with “knots” was derived, with 
the fourteen and twenty-eight seconds 
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SEXTANTS IN PEABODY MUSEUM, SALEM 


1. “Bradford London.”’ Brass frame and silver 2. “L. Bleuler, London.” Ebony frame, ivory 
scale arm 14 inches long, cc. 1815, used by Capt. scale, brass arm 14 inches long, cc. 1820, came from 
George Bailey before 1840. Plymouth, Mass. 


3. “G. Gowland 76 Castle St. Liverpool.” Used by David Livingstone in his Afri- 
can explorations and after his death sold at Zanzibar by order of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society and bought by Capt. William Beadle, of Salem, and used on some of his 
voyages. 











sand glasses to record speed. A “knot” 
indicates a geographical or sea mile 
which has been standardized at 6080 
feet; the land or statute mile is 5280 
feet, therefore, if a vessel is said to be 
sailing at the rate of thirteen knots, 
a railroad train going at the same 
speed would be running at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour. The term “knot” 
is used solely to indicate rate of speed; 
the distance covered is always stated 
in nautical or sea miles. “Heaving the 
log” meant throwing out from the 
stern of a vessel a small float attached 
to a line running from a reel held clear 
of the rail, the float remaining sta- 
tionary in the water. At the instant 
the log is “heaved” a sand glass is 
turned. On the line are knots (henc 
the term), pieces of marline or rags 
tied through the strands and spaced 
the same fraction of a mile apart,— 
above forty-six feet and six inches,— 
which twenty-eight seconds is_ the 
fraction of an hour,—about one one- 
hundred and twenty-eighth. Therefore, 
using a twenty-eight seconds glass and 
checking the line the instant the sand 
runs out, the number of knots and 
fractions paid out on the line will at 
once indicate the number of sea miles 
per hour which the vessel is going. 
This, of course, is doubled if the four- 
teen-seconds glass is used, which is 
done when the vessel is going very fast. 


The old log lines have been super- 
seded by many forms of the “patent 
log” and the museum is indeed for- 
tunate which possesses an original log 
line, reel and float in perfect condition. 
There is an excellent example in the 
museum collections of the Marblehead 
Historical Society. Once discarded, 
the lines were soon used to tie up 


packages and the reels and floats were 
thrown away. The patent log with its 
revolving blades, now universal, was 
devised by Humfray Cole in 1578; 
it was improved by various persons 
from time to time but, strange to say, 
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did not come into general use for near- 
ly three centuries. The rotating blades 
in the water record the rate on an in- 
dicator on the vessel which may be 
read at any time. So far, the earliest 
reference to the use of a device of this 
sort among our New England navi- 
gators is the “Gould’s patent log” used 
by Captain George Crowninshield on 
his famous yacht Cleopatra’s Barge 
during the voyage to the Mediterran- 
ean in 1817. 


Charts were made in very ancient 
times but they were crude and almost 
useless. ‘The first nautical maps ap- 
peared in Italy at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, and it is said that 
Bartholomew Columbus brought the 
first one to England in 1489. The 
close of the sixteenth century saw 
many map makers at work, including 
Gerard Mercator whose name is per- 
petuated in the familiar scale charts 
in our geographies known as “Merca- 
tor’s projection” which were the sea 
charts in general use. Globes were 
carried on ships in preference to charts 
in the early days and what is known as 
“oreat circle” sailing was evolved from 
them. Davis describes it in 1594 and 
it is possible that Cabot knew of the 
theory a century before. Such a sim- 
ple instrument as a parallel ruler was 
not invented until late in the sixteenth 
century and tables of logarithms and 
Gunter’s scale by which navigators 
make all their calculations were not 
known until the year the Mayflower 
sailed. 

During the first century following 
the settlement of New England it is 
probable that the small coasting ani 
fishing vessels were navigated by dead 
reckoning and not venturing far be- 
vond the sight of land a compass was 
the only instrument carried. But the 
larger vessels sailing from Boston, 
Salem, Portsmouth, Newport and other 
ports on voyages to the West Indies, 
England and Spain, it would seem 





should have carried instruments with 
which observations could be made to 
obtain their approximate position. Mr. 
George Francis Dow has searched the 
early probate records of Essex County 
coast towns between 1634 and 1680, a 
period of nearly fifty vears, and finds 
but thirteen references to nautical in- 
struments in inventories and wills. 
Sometimes they are listed as “marri- 
ners instruments” and in one case a 
quadrant is valued at £1. Robert Gray 
of Salem, who died in 1661, possessed 
a “quadrant, a fore-staffe (cross-staff), 
a gunter’s scale, and a pair of Com- 
passes.” John Bradstreet, who died 
at Marblehead the previous year, 
owned “3 small sea books” valued at 
£1. 6s. The inventory of the estate of 
Jonathan Browne of Salem, who died 
in 1667, discloses a “fore-staff,” and 
that of the estate of John Silsby of 
Salem, taken in 1676, lists “marriners 
instruments and callender, 14s.” 

In a very detailed inventory made 
in Salem before a notary publick on 
Nov. 4, 1702, of the equipment of the 
ship Province Galley, 90 tons, owned 


by Roger Derby, the only instruments 
for navigation that “1004 are “Iwo 
Compasses, two half] of u r!| classes, 


ha[lf] Watchglass, a ha[lf] minute 


class hand aaik line, a deep 
sea lead line.” 
The Boston News-Letter, July 16, 


1716, has the following advertisement: 
“A Parcel of Mlathematical Instru- 
ments, viz: Quadrants, \leridian Com- 
passes, all sorts of Rules, black lead 
Pencils, and brass Ring Dials, etc. To 
be sold by Publick Vendue at the 
Crown Coffee House in King’s Street, 
Boston, on Thursday next.” The same 
issue has the advertisement of “Wil- 
liam Walker in Merchants Row, near 
the Swing Bridge,” who had quadrants 
for sale. 

In looking back and noting the slow 
process of perfecting all nautical in- 
struments, the wonder is how the old 


ships were navigated through distant 





of life and 
"he dangers were real during 
commercial-marine activities fol- 


seas without greater loss 
vessels. 
our 
lowing the period of the Revolution 


and the early nineteenth century, as 
attested by reference to old news- 
papers and letters, and to such records 
as the Diary of Rev. William Bentley 
of Salem, where nearly every Sunday 
some of his parishioners asked for 
prayers for friends at 
loss of husband, 
shipmasters of 
New 


dertaking 


sea or for 
son or brother. ‘The 
Salem, Boston, Provi- 
York and Baltimore, un- 
distant had tew 
good charts—none for the new regions 
they visited—they had no chronome- 

few had sextants, and their com- 
passes were frequently unreliable. And 
vet these men—most of them were 
scarcely past their majority in years— 
with the and enthusiasm of 
vouth, in ships filled with valuable 
cargoes, entrusted to their care by 
vealthy owners, sailed into uncharted 
visited unknown lands, and, all 
the while rarely reported, finally came 
safely back, to their everlasting credit 
and the enrichment of the country. 

We do not know exactly what in- 
struments the old shipmasters carried 
with them on these voyages, bi 
know that they were comparatively 
few and very inferior to those in use 
today. An idea of the paucity in some 
instances may be obtained from the 
story of the ship Hannah, condemned 
at Christiansand in 1810, in the pro- 
test of American shipmasters which 1s 
now preserved in the New Haven His- 
torical Society collections. It re 
“We, the undersigned masters. of 
American vessels now in the port of 
Christiansand, having heard with as- 
tonishment that one of the principal 


the 


dence, 


Vovagves, 


ters, 


COUTAaYC 


sCas, 


it we do 


‘ads: 


charges — the American brig 
Hannah. from Boston. bound direct to 
Riga, and condemned at the prize 


court at this place, 1s as follows,—that 
the said court have pronounced it ab- 
solutely impossible to cross the Atlan- 











tic without a chart or sextant. We 
therefore feel fully authorized to assert 
that we have frequently made vovages 
from America without the above ar- 
ticles, and we are fully persuaded that 
every seaman with common nautical 
knowledge can do the same.” 


No doubt many valuable data lie 
hidden in old log-books and sea jour- 
nals, early newspaper files, shipping 
records of old business houses and 
elsewhere. To anyone with time and 
the inclination for research a fascinat- 
ing field is open where material of 


historical and scientific value may be 


found. The writer is not aware that 

any such investigations have been 

made or accounts of any published. 
Accurate knowledce of the instru- 
Accurate kKnowleage Of the instru 


ments carried by Colonial shipmasters 
on their vovages to the West Indies or 
along our coast and across the Atlantic 
vould be of much interest, and still 


more to know what were supplied by 


owners or carried as their personal 
property by masters and supercargoes 
for the longer voyages to Russia, the 
Mediterranean, Africa, India, China, 
and the South Seas. It would be in- 
teresting to know, besides this, what 
had been their experiences with them: 
the accuracy of observations, how the 
compass behaved, etc. The early nine- 
teenth century shipmasters were close 
observers, and in his works on naviga- 
tion Lieut. MI. I. Alaury pays them 
high compliment for the valuable as- 
sistance rendered in furnishing notes 
and observations on currents, shoals, 
coast lines, compass variations and 
winds, for the charts and sailing direc- 
tions which he compiled. 

With these things in mind this paper 
has been prepared, hoping that some- 
one may be encouraged to take up the 
work systematically. It is a subject 
which seems to have been neglected, 
and the results certainly will repay 
much time devoted to its investigation. 





SCHOONER BALTICK, CAPT. EDWARD ALLEN 


Coming out of St. Eustatia, Nov. 16, 1765 
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SOME NOTES ON RICHARD CLARKE, OF BOSTON, AND 


THE 


COPLEY PORTRAITS OF HIS FAMILY 


By ALEXANDER P. RoceErs 


kFORE the American Revolu- 
B tion, the family of Richard 

Clarke held a prominent posi- 
tion in the social and financial world of 
Boston. Mr. Clarke, the son of Wil- 
liam Clarke and Hannah Appleton, 
and a graduate of Harvard College, 
was a merchant of high standing; cul- 
tivated, and surrounded by every lux- 
ury of the day. He married Elizabeth 
Winslow, of distinguished ancestry, 
and had six children, two sons and 
four daughters. The eldest of these 
daughters, Hannah, was the second 
wife of Col. Henry Bromfield, and 
their daughter, Elizabeth Bromfield, 
married Daniel Denison Rogers. ‘The 
other daughters of Richard Clarke 
were Mary, who married Judge Sam- 
uel Barrett; Sarah, who married a Mir. 
Startin; and Susanna, the wife of John 
Singleton Copley, the great painter. 
The exquisite portrait group he 
painted of his family bears mute testi- 
mony that Susanna was a handsome 
and attractive lady. This picture 1s 
now a cherished possession of Mlr. 
Copley Amory, of Boston and Wash- 
ington, and contains, in addition to 
Copley’s wife and children, the only 
likeness in existence of Richard Clarke 
himself. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Clarke, he 
held strong Tory beliefs, and to him 
Was consigned a portion of the tea 
thrown into Boston harbor, as he then 
was the Boston agent of the East India 
Company. He was strongly opposed to 
our secession from the Mother Coun- 
try, and as a consequence fell a victim 
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to the hatred of the times and was 
completely ruined, suffering the con- 
fiscation of his entire property. The 
destruction of the tea and the attack 
on \MIr. Clarke’s house happened over 
two vears before the Revolution for- 
mally broke out with the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, and is 
said to have estranged Copley’s sym- 
pathy with the revolutionists, although 
he was always confident thev would be 
successful in the war. 

Even before his marriage in 1769, 
Copley had been anxious to move to 
IKngland, where a larger field for his 
talents could be found, but that event, 
with the subsequent arrival of three 
children, delaved his plans until 1774. 
He finally sailed, however, in that year 
alone, and his family crossed the fol- 
lowing vear while he was studying in 
Rome. He joined them in England in 
1776, and never returned to America. 
\Ir. Clarke remained in this country 
until December, 1775, when he sailed 
for England, and passed the rest of his 
days with his daughter’s family. It 
may be of interest to mention here 
that Copley’s son, Baron Lyndhurst, 
became Lord Chancellor of England in 
1827. 

While the bitter hatreds against the 
Tories have long since passed away, 
the unfortunate fact remains that no 
trace seems to be in existence of the 
male ancestors of Richard Clarke be- 
vond the knowledge that his father 
was William Clarke, of Salem, who 
married Hannah Appleton, the grand- 
daughter of Col. Samuel Appleton, a 
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famous soldier in King Philip’s war. 
It would seem that, not satisfied with 
driving this hated Tory, Mr. Clarke, 
from their midst, our worthy ancestors 
of Revolutionary days sought to oblit- 
erate all records of the man’s antece- 
dents, and the only account we should 
have had was lost when a man who 
had undertaken to write an article 
about them, in 1887, for the New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister, died before he accomplished his 
task. 

Clarke’s son-in-law, John Singleton 
Copley, was in the height of his popu- 
larity as a portrait painter just before 
the Revolution, producing over three 
hundred oil and crayon portraits in 
America alone. The portraits of his 
wife Susanna, whom he called Sukey, 
and the family group, already men- 
tioned, are of great beauty and excel- 
lence. He also painted a small oval 
portrait of his sister-in-law, Mary 
Barrett, and an unfinished head and 
shoulders of Sarah Startin, as well as 
a beautiful three-quarter length picture 
of his step-niece, Abigail Bromfield, 
the daughter of Henry Bromfield by 
his first wife. This lady was the first 
wife of Daniel Denison Rogers, who 
also had his portrait painted by Cop- 
ley, while he and his wife were on a 
trip to Europe. It seems strange, 
however, that no portrait of his sister- 
in-law, Hannah Clarke, the wife of 
Henry Bromfield, is in existence, when 
he painted nearly all the other mem- 
bers of the family. One would imagine 
that Henry Bromfield, who was a 
wealthy man and had his own likeness 
painted—although Copley did not do 
it—would have had one of his wife as 
well, especially when both his daugh- 
ters, Abigail and Elizabeth, had theirs 
done. These latter are beautiful por- 
traits, and while only Elizabeth was 
the daughter of Hannah Clarke, they 
were both fine-looking women of a 
cultivated type. 








In addition to the portraits already 
mentioned, Copley painted pictures of 
Dr. John Clarke, Mrs. John Clarke, 
and their son, William Clarke, which 
were owned by Peter Wainwright, Dr. 
Clarke’s great-grandson. Unfortunate- 
ly, they were all destroyed in the 
Boston fire of 1872. Whether these 
Clarkes were respectively the grand- 
father and father of Richard Clarke I 
do not know. But as Richard was 
already over sixty when his portrait 
was painted in the Copley group pic- 
ture, it seems improbable that his 
grandfather could have been alive at 
that time. 


Shortly before the Revolution began, 
Henry Bromfield bought an estate at 
Harvard, Mass., where he lived in 
considerable splendor, did a good deal 
of entertaining, and very probably the 
Copleys were frequent visitors. As a 
consequence, it seems more than prob- 
able that Copley must have painted 
Hannah Clarke Bromfield—his sister- 
in-law—at some time in his long and 
busy life. But, so far as known, no 
such portrait now exists in the posses- 
sion of any of their descendants, al- 
though she might be the subject of one 
of the unknown Copley portraits of 
which there is record. She lived from 
1734 to 1785, and was in close friend- 
ship with her sister Susanna during the 
time Copley was most prolific in his 
work among the distinguished families 
in and about Boston. 


After Copley moved to England 
with his family it is probable that close 
intercourse between the families grad- 
ually died down, ‘as there was no such 
quick communication as we have to- 
day, but there is no record of any split 
in the family due to political beliefs. 
This, however, may not apply to Mr. 
Richard Clarke, as he was known to 
have taken violent opposition to the 
opinions of many ardent supporters 
of the Revolution in this country. 


























REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 





MIARCH 9, 1921 


lhe Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities was held in the Harrison Gray Otis house, 2 Lynde Street, 
Boston, on Wednesday, March 9, 1921, at 3.00 P. M., President Bolton pre- 


siding. 


The call for the meeting was read 
by the Clerk. 

The records of the last Annual 
Meeting were read and approved. 

President Bolton told the members 
present about the work accomplished 
by the Society during the past year. 
He said that each member must be 
considered as a frontier sentinel whose 
duty it is to keep the officers of the 
Society familiar with events in his 
neighborhood; that it is not enough 
to maintain a headquarters and a 
museum, but that to be successful and 
enduring the Society must keep to its 
first ideal, the preservation of New 
England antiquities everywhere with- 
in its boundaries. 

The Treasurer, Mr. William C. 
Endicott, read his report, which was 
accepted and ordered printed. 

The report of the Librarian, Mr. 


George Parker Winship, was read, ac- 
cepted and ordered printed. 

The report of the Director of the 
Museum, Mr. Philip L. Spalding, was 
read, accepted and ordered printed. 
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Mr. Spalding spoke informally about 
what is being done by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York, in fit- 
ting up and furnishing rooms repre- 
sentative of definite periods, and ex- 
pressed the hope that some time this 
Society might be able to establish a 
museum in which to show its collec- 
tions and that the Otis house might 
then be treated as a period house. 

President Emeritus Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard University said a few 
words about the future of the Society 
and what its aims should be, dwelling 
particularly on the need of a fireproof 
museum and all possible protection 
meanwhile. He said he had always 
felt sure this Society would become a 
permanent institution and one of the 
powers for good in New England. He 
declared that the preservation for 
posterity of the memorials of its an- 
cestors was a work of piety. 

The Clerk read the report of the 
Nominating Committee, and Mr. Wal- 
ter K. Watkins and Mr. William W. 
Cordingley were appointed a commit- 


~ 
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tee to distribute, collect and report on 
the ballots. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year.* 

Mrs. Mary Fifield King presented 
the Society with a china cup which 
had been given to her father fifty-one 
years ago. It had formerly belonged to 
Fletcher Christian, chief mutineer of 
the “Bounty,” who lived on Pitcairn 


Island. 


On motion duly made and seconded, 
it was unanimously 


Votrep. That the acts of the Trustees 


for the fiscal year 1920-1921 be and 
are hereby ratified and confirmed. 
The meeting adjourned at 4.00 P. 
\M., after which refreshments were 
served in the drawing room, the enter- 
tainment committee being composed of 
twenty-two ladies of the Society, with 
Miss Clara Endicott Sears as Chair- 
man. 
A True Record: 
Attest: 


ALBERT THORNDIKE, 
Clerk. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


To the Officers and Members of the Society: 


It gives me great pleasure to present my eleventh annual report covering 
the vear March 1, 1920, to March 1, 1921. 


Following the custom of previous 
reports the various estates held by the 
Society are mentioned here in the 
order of acquisition. 

The Swett - Ilsley 

SWETT-ILSLEY house, at one time 


ee... SOY known as the Ilsley 

Tavern but now 
known as the Blue Anchor, continues 
to be used by Miss Mary L. A. Clem- 
ent as a tea room and gift shop and 
for the exhibition and sale of antique 
furniture. The building called for but 
little in the way of repairs last vear, 
the principal item having been a set 
of new screens at a cost of about $31. 
There is no pressing need to complete 
the restoration of this house but at 
some future time this will require at- 
tention as well as the payment of the 
$800 mortgage. It is hoped that some 
descendant of those connected with 
the history of the house may wish to 
endow it. 


*For list of officers see page iii. 


Unfortunately 


SAMUEL FOWLER ji, proved necessary 


HOUSE eee wate A 
DANVERSPORT, to go to considerable 
MASS. expense on account 


of the Samuel 
Fowler house. The chimneys were so 
badly out of true that there was 
danger of their falling and injuring the 
house or passers-by. It was found es- 
sential to take down four of these 
chimneys below the level of the roof, 
rebuilding them exactly as found. This 
was done, even to the detail of plas- 
tering on the outside, which was later 
found to have been a comparatively 
recent addition to the old work. Al- 
though an error, it was a minor point 
which can be corrected at any time and 
will indeed probably correct itself as 
the vears go by. This house is now our 
secondary museum, and it is hoped 
that under the care of a committee 
composed of Mrs. David Crocker, Mr. 
Kdward C. Wheeler, Jr., and Mr. 


Chauncey C. Nash it will become con- 
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stantly more and more interesting. 
The property is badly in need of a 
suitable endowment for its mainten- 
ance and the care of the period furni- 
ture to be installed in it. 
The Cooper - Austin 
COOPER-AUSTIN house continues to 
HOUSE 


CAMBRIDGE be occupied as a 
MASS. _ residence by Mliss 


Blanche E. Colman. 
t entailed but little expense during 
he past year, the principal item hav- 
ing been the repair of the fence. The 
building 1s now in good condition and 
its further restoration is by no means 
a pressing matter. The home lot and 
the adjoiming corner lot each carries 
a $2,000 mortgage, and the payment 
of these, or the gift of an endowment 
for the old house, 1s recommended to 
descendants of former owners as suit- 
able memorials to their ancestors. 


Nothing was done 


oo to this house during 
OAR as ewnae . 
ian the past vear, the 


SAUGUS, MASS. only event in its 
history having been 
the change from one caretaker to an- 
other. Members intending to inspect 
the premises should remember that 
the present caretaker, Mrs. R. Reilly, 
lives in the next house to the east, 
which is the remodeled barn of the old 
house. The “Scotch’-Boardman house 
should not much longer be allowed to 
continue as at present. What was done 
there by wavy of repairs in 1917-18 
consisted of sill work and putting the 
chimney into perfect condition, and 
what remains is to restore the rest of 
the house. In these times it is difficult 
to estimate the probable cost of this 
work, but in any event it should not 
be so great as to deter us much longer 
from completing it. It is the least so 
meritorious a house deserves. 


LAws House | bere is nothing 
SHARON, N. H. New to add concern- 
| ing this attractive 
little cottage. It has remained unoccu- 





nied and has caused the Society some 
slight expense. It would be a pity to 
have this vacancy much longer con- 
tinued, for a house inevitably deterto- 
rates in some ways even faster when 
out of touch with human occupants 
than from the wear and tear of ten- 
ants. 


Thanks to the gen- 
erous response to 
the appeal of the 
‘Trustees under date 
of January 2, 1920, much has been ac- 
complished at the Otis house. The last 
uncompleted room on the second floor 

that in the ell—was put into per- 
fect condition. The work on the re- 
maining ground floor windows was 
carried to completion, that is, the in- 
accurate new frames and sash were re- 
moved and replaced by reproductions 
of the old, while the damaged shutter 
boxes were repaired and shutters com- 
posed as much as possible of the orig- 
inal old material were hung in place. 
As the inner leaves of the shutters had 
been destroved when the change from 
the first to the second style frame and 
sash was made we had to replace them 
with new ones, but as the outer leaves 
had been merely cut down in size we 
were able to repair them for further 
use, 

The restoration of the two front 
cround floor rooms was_ carried 
through to completion, being largely 
a matter of painting, but in the east 
room there was installed, in place of 
the mantelpiece removed before we 
bought the house, an old one secured 
from the Adams house at 40 Myrtle 
Street, Boston, when that building was 
destroyed last summer. 


OTIS HOUSE 
2 LYNDE STREET 
BOSTON 


We were at last able to complete 
the work on the front and back halls. 
The latter required nothing but paint- 
ing, but the front hall required new 
floors throughout and these were 
made as much as possible of boards 
not less than a foot in width. The 


Palladian window at the back, on the 
stair landing, needed outside repairs, 
and a duplicate of that window was 
put in the place of the ugly modern 
bay which disfigured the front of the 


house. This new Palladian window 
fits exactly into the opening found in 
the wall. It was the fact that the meas- 
urements of these window openings 
were identical that at one time led to 
the idea that the original front win- 
dow had been transferred to the back 
of the hall, but careful investigation 
of the brickwork led the architect to 
the conclusion that this rear window 
had never been tampered with but 
had been there since the beginning. 
The new Palladian window was made 
somewhat more elaborate in exterior 
detail on the supposition that the front 
of the house would naturally have 
been more pretentious than the back. 


The balustrade of the main stair- 
case was carefully taken apart and put 
together again and the few missing 
balusters were replaced by new ones. 
As a result it was so much stiffened 
and strengthened that some ugly metal 
reénforcing rods were removed, there- 
by greatly improving the appearance 
of the hallway. 

On the outside of the house the 
modern porch was removed and evi- 
dence was sought for the outline of 
the original porch. It showed clearly 
and was followed exactly in the new 
one we erected. This porch differs 
from the usual form in that it 1s 
wholly below the belt course dividing 
the first and second floors, and this 
feature has been somewhat criticized. 
It would have been very easy to have 
designed a larger and more imposing 
porch which would have given the 
house more distinction, but, after all, 
what is the object of a restoration? 
There can be but one answer. It is to 
restore a given object to the appear- 
ance it had at the beginning or at some 
other selected time or times of its ex- 
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istence. ‘To ignore the evidence and 
make what may be more beautiful in 
the eves of those having the work in 
charge is not to restore but to build 
anew, falsifying the old and telling an 
archaeological falsehood. Such a 
Society as ours can, of course, under 
no circumstances be knowingly guilty 
of such an act and there can be no 
doubt but that the Trustees and the 
architect in charge took the only pos- 
sible course in doing as they did, 
namely, following the evidence. The 
question whether or not they actually 
did follow the evidence is of course 
always a fair one, and well meant crit- 
icism along these lines is always wel- 
come. 

The only other work on the Otis 
house was the absolutely essential re- 
pair of the slate roof, which had be- 
gun to leak badly. On examination it 
was found that by careful overhauling 
we would be able to postpone a final 
complete relaying of this roof for per- 
haps a quarter of a century. No leaks 
developed during the past winter. It 
is a curious fact that this slate roof 
was found to have been laid on top 
of the earlier shingle roof which still 
covers the Otis house. 

It has been the policy of the Trus- 
tees not to open the Otis house to the 
public until such time as the interior 
restoration should be practically com- 
pleted. This it very nearly is now, 
with the exception of the kitchen and 
pantry on the ground floor and the en- 
tire basement, and doubtless the pub- 
lic will be invited to inspect the house 
as soon as a few remaining odds and 
ends are attended to. We _ should, 
therefore, soon begin to receive some 
income from admission fees and the 
least to be hoped is that these will be 
sufficient to enable the house to pay 
for its own upkeep. 

The Otis house basement needs con- 
siderable rearrangement, especially in 
the removal of undesirable wooden 








partitions. It is hoped this can be at- 
tended to at the same time that the 
Cambridge Street shops are removed, 
as stated in the appeal of February 1, 
1921. 

The Society is much indebted to 
Mr. Herbert Browne, of the firm of 
Little and Browne, for having given 
his services as consulting architect 
throughout the restoration of the Otis 
house. 


Here, too, as a re- 

ELEAZER ARNOLD sult of the generous 
HOUSE response of our 

LINCOLN, R. I. % 

members to the ap- 

peal of January 2, 

1920, we were able to spend a sub- 
stantial sum in repairs. The Eleazer 
Arnold house item was the enly one 
on that appeal to be oversubscribed, 
but the work cost even more than an- 
ticipated. The sum raised was $1,- 
022.50 but the cost of the repairs was 
$1,657.40. This work was confined 
almost wholly to repairs and restora- 
tion on the two chimneys—one of 
stone and the other of brick—and 
proved to be one of the most inter- 
esting pieces of work the Society has 
vet undertaken. This stone chimney 
is an enormous mass forming the en- 
tire west end of the original house, 
now somewhat added to in wood by 
the raising of the rear roof in order to 
accommodate an added leanto. From 
the nature of the case the work on 
such a great superimposed weight of 
stone was a delicate one, and much 
credit is due the mason, Mr. A. T. 
Sullivan for his skill in handling it. 
As this chimney is such a monument 
in Rhode Island archaeology it was 
decided to put its repair in charge of 
the best architect available, namely, 
Mr. Norman Morrison Isham of Prov- 
idence, who has spent much of his 
life in the study of old Rhode Island 
houses. He ranks second to none in 
his knowledge of the subject and it 
was felt that we could not go far 








wrong under his guidance. Neverthe- 
less, in the opinion of a few a mistake 
was made in eliminating a brick-lined 
oven found in the left-hand corner of 
the rear fireplace. Mr. Isham was cer- 
tain that this could not have been 
original, basing his opinion on the 
disturbed state of the masonry around 
the opening, and on the fact that no 
bricks are known to have been made 
in Rhode Island as early as 1687, at 
which time the house is believed to 
have been built. The mason was just 
as positive as the achitect that this 
brickwork was a later intrusion, from 
the altered condition of the stonework 
surrounding it. The writer realized 
that the opinion of these two men car- 
ried great weight and the oven was 
accordingly removed. Under normal 
circumstances it would have been al- 
lowed to remain, following the So- 
ciety’s thoroughly conservative rule 
that what is left today can be changed 
tomorrow, whereas what is removed 
today can perhaps never be fut back. 
The danger in applying this rule to 
the Arnold house stone chimney was 
the absolute need of safeguarding the 
integrity of the fabric as a whole. The 
chimney showed extensive and dan- 
gerous cracks in the back, which both 
Mr. Isham and Mr. Sullivan traced to 
this oven and to a hole in the right 
hand end of the same fireplace. It was 
essential that these cracks be repaired 
and new ones prevented, and accord- 
ingly these men advised that a fin- 
ished job be made, this oven wholly 
removed and its space filled solidly 
with carefully laid stonework as an 
integral part of the chimney. This was 
done after a photograph had been 
taken showing the oven as. found. 


The opening at the other end of the 
fireplace was much more of a puzzle. 
It had perhaps half of a lintel and 
half of a sill, though it might well 
have been claimed that neither of 
these had any reference to a finished 


opening. If this 
oven we must still wonder how sufh- 
cient depth was secured at the back 
for there is no sign of any support 
having been built from the greund up 


opening was once an 


against the chimney back to carry a 
deep oven’s projecting stone work. 
Possibly this opening mav have been 
nothing more than a chimney niche, 
or perhaps there was not originally 
anv opening at all at this point. Be 
that as it may, the opening was closed, 
but in such a way as to show plainly 
where it was found. 

Before leaving this subject it mav 
be stated that the Samuel Comstock 
house, now standing in the Lincoln 
Woods Reservation of the Metropoli- 
tan Park System of the City of Prov- 
idence, has in one of its chimney walls 
precisely the same kind of a scar as 
was found in the back of the Arnold 
house chimney and this is said to have 
been caused by the projecting bulge 
of a stone oven. Whether or not this 
report is accurate the writer is unable 
to sav and knows of no one who ever 
saw this reputed oven in place. 

The dimensions of the three stone 
chimnev rye are as follows: 
Parlor, 10 ft. 8% in. wide, 5 ft. high, 

1034 in. deep: ee eg 9 ft. 11Y, 
in. wide, about high, 4 ft. 5 in. 
deep; chamber, ft 9 in. wide, 5 ft. 
high, 1 ft. 8 in. deep 

The brick deine at the east end 
of the house needed only normal re- 
pairs and retopping. 


- 
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The Society added 

nothing to its real 

estate holdings dur- 

iny the past vear but did much to im- 

prove what it already owns. As stated 

in previous reports, the money avail- 
f 


REAL ESTATE 
SITUATION 


able for the upkeep of our real estate 
consists of the rentals received from 
the Swett-Ilslev and Cooper-Austin 
houses and the income from the Life 
Membership and Helen Collamore 
Funds, both of which are, by vote of 


the Trustees, at the disposal of the 
Corresponding Secretary, in whose 
hands the Trustees have placed the 
care of the real estate. The income 
from these sources amounted to 
$2,012.42 last vear, and to this was 
- ded the amounts raised by special 

ppeal for the Arnold and Otis houses. 

Ixperience has shown it to be 
highly unlikely that properties such as 
ours can ever be wholly self-support- 
ing. An endowment of at 
least $5,000 per property will always 
be necessary, and in the case of a 
period house, appropriately furnished 
and open to the public, an even larger 
sum will be required. This is partlv 
due to the fact that we shall require 
highly reliable and somewhat expen- 


average 


sive caretakers in our period houses 
and the best class of tenants in the 
others. Our tenants, the general pub- 
lic. and even our own members, ask 
more of us in the care of our prop- 
erties than thev would be likely to 
c1ve propert\ which they themselves 
owned. An owner is often reconciled 
to postponing from year to year such 
repairs as are not essential to the sta- 
bility of a house, regarding others as 
luxuries. Our on the con- 
trary. expected to appear at their best 
in order favorably to impress visitors. 


estates are, 


The sum total of the principal of 
the Helen Collamore and Life \lem- 
bership Funds is now $21,650, but to 
find the true sum available for real 
estate upkeep there should be sub- 
tracted from this the amount of the 
Societv’s mortgages—$8,000 on the 
Otis house, $4,000 on the Cooper- 
Austin house, and $800 on the Swett- 
Ilslevy house—a total of $12,800. This 
leaves the net endowment for our 
seven properties at $8,850, whereas at 
$5,000 per house it should be $35,000, 
leaving a shortage of $26,150. That 
we have under such circumstances 
been able to do so well is cause for 
ereat satisfaction, and the knowledge 
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that our members are ready to re- 
spond within reason to the appeals of 
the Trustees gives us hope for sufh- 
cient income to carry on safely until 
such time as our properties are en- 
dowed or the Life Membership Fund 
crows sufficiently to cover the needs of 
the case. In this connection let it be 
noted that a gain of 523 Life Members 
would increase the Life Membership 
Fund sufficiently to cover the present 
shortage. In other words, if one mem- 
ber in four should secure a Life Mem- 
ber. the real estate endowment needs 
of the moment would be cared for. 
There are of course 
OTHER HOUSES 


PRESERVED many societies 


working tor the 
preservation of one or another worthy 
old house in New England, some of 
whose efforts are brought to our atten- 
tion, though manv are not. State patri- 
otic societies or their chapters are fre- 
quently engaged in work of this kind, 
as well as local historical societies. In 
other instances special corporations or 
trusts are created for the particular 
purpose of attending to some favorite 
project. Among a gratifving number of 
such undertakings that have succeeded 
the past vear are the following: 


The old Shaker col- 


OLDEST SHAKER . : 
ony in the town of 


HOUSE ; 
HARVARD, MASS. Harvard was for 
many vears a monu- 

ment to the industry of that now rap- 
idly vanishing sect. The colony houses 
have been much modified by recent 
alterations at the hands of later 
owners, excepting the oldest house of 
the group built by them, which was 
bought by one of our members, Miss 
Clara Endicott Sears of Boston and 
Harvard, taken apart, and transported 
to the immediate vicinity of the Alcott 
house—“Fruitlands”—at the foot of 
Prospect Hill, Harvard, which she re- 
stored several years ago. Great care 
was taken to reérect the house as it 
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originally stood, and the building 
when completed is to be used as a mu- 
seum of the religious, literary and in- 
dustrial features of the Shakers’ 
quaint and communistic life. It will 
richly repay inspection and standing 
as it does close to “Fruitlands” per- 
sons seeing one may see the other also. 
It will be open this summer at hours 
to be determined later. 





DAVID BUSHNELL HOUSE 
Westbrook, Conn. 


In Westbrook. once 

DAVID BUSHNELL . part of Saybrook, 
HOUSE C gene sagery ts: 
WESTBROOK, ns Stanas 1 € 
CONN. Bushnell house 


vhich belonged to 
the nephew of David Bushnell, Yale 
1775, the inventor of the torpedo and 
the submarine, and early last vear the 
Society's advice was sought concern- 
ing various plans under consideration 
for its preservation. The trustee form 
of ownership was the one selected by 
the owner, Mrs. Frederic C. Hirons, 
(formerly Miss Edna Bushnell Post) 
who presented the house and a frac- 
tion of an acre of land to Mr. William 
OQ. Goodman, Chicago, Mr. Adolph C. 
Knothe, New York, Mr. Charles M. 
Andrews, New Haven, Mr. Frederic 
C. Hirons, New York, and the writer, 
to hold as trustees, the premises to be 
known as the Bushnell House. The ob- 
ject of the gift is to establish in his 








CHARLES STREET MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 





From a recent photograph lent by Mr. Frank A. Bourne 


native town a permanent memorial 
to David Bushnell, and in order to 
further this Mrs. Hirons is getting to- 
gether a David Bushnell exhibit to be 
kept permanently in the old house. 
This memorial is worthy of cordial 
financial support and gifts for the pur- 
pose may be sent to the writer. 


In Winsted, Conn., 
yt the Winchester His- 
WINSTED, CONN. torical Society last 

year bought for 

preservation as its headquarters the 
interesting house built in 1813 by 
Solomon Rockwell. This must be 
among the earliest houses of its type 
with projecting pediment supported 
by four columns, and the writer be- 
lieves it to be the first instance where 


a house of this stvle has been selected 
by an historical society as its home. 
Perhaps this tends to prove that 
houses and museum objects must be 
over one hundred years old in order 
to make an appeal as antiques. In 
this case the purchasing society is pe- 
culiarly fortunate in securing a large 
house with many rooms, much stor- 
age space and extensive grounds. 
The _ widening of 
CHARLES STREET Charles Street last 
MEETING HOUSE 
BOSTON summer threatened 
to involve the 
destruction of the old church building 
on the corner of Mt. Vernon Street, 
now used by the First African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church Society, but 
dedicated in 1807 as the Charles Street 
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CHARLES STREET MEETING HOUSE 


From an engraving in the Boston Almanac, 1843 


Baptist Meeting House. ‘The vener- 
able and ancient appearance of this 
old building had long endeared it to 
those living near it, and architects in 
particular admired being able to 
visualize the balustrades, urns, con- 
soles and other decorations which were 
unfortunately missing. 


By great good fortune it was found 
possible to save the church by moving 
it ten feet to the westward, most of 
the cost being met from the price paid 
by the city for the strip of land taken 
in widening. The cost of refurnishing 
the interior is to be met by the con- 
eregation. The cost of restoring the ex- 
terior is estimated by Mr. Frank A. 
Bourne, architect, at $15,000, of which 
$6,000 is still to be found, a sum 
which it is hoped to raise among resi- 
dents of the neighborhood, though out- 
side help will be much appreciated. 
Gifts mav be sent to Mr. E. C. Wheel- 

Jr., Treasurer of the Committee 
on Restoration, 54 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


In order to protect the interests of 
the subscribers the Church Society 
has agreed that in case of future sale 
of the Meeting House these friends 
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shall, through our own Preservation 
Society, have “an option and prior op- 
portunity to buy at the then best ob- 
tainable price.” 


A group of ladies in 
Plymouth, under 
HOUSE the name of the 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. Plymouth Antiqua- 
rian Society, has se- 
cured from that town the old Ham- 
mett-Hedge-Lothrop house, number 
83 Court Street, partly to preserve it 
on account of its intrinsic merit, and 
partly to establish there a center from 
which to dispense hospitality to the 
many persons who will surely visit 
Plymouth this coming summer. This 
house stands on the projected site of 
the memorial building to be erected at 
some future time as a town hall and it 
is proposed to move it to the Water 
Street front of the lot as soon as neces- 
sary. 

The house is of fairly recent date, 
namely, 1809. It has been put into 
perfect repair and furnished largely 
in the stvle of its period. The general 
effect is attractive and shows the pro- 
ject to have been well worth putting 
through. The public spirited ladies 
having the matter in charge hope to 
enlarge and improve their collections, 
making the house a typical home of 
1800-1840. During the summer it is 
planned to have several loan exhibi- 
tions of general interest. 


THE 
ANTIQUARIAN 


a Another interesting 

— ae 

PLYMOUTH, Mass. | !ymouth building 
to receive attention 


is the Harlow house, standing on 
Sandwich Street, which enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being said to have been 
built of timbers taken from the Pil- 
grim Fort on Burial Hill, disposed of 
by the town about the year 1677. It 
is further stated that investigation 
shows the accuracy of this tradition, 
although at first sight it is hard to con- 
nect the quaint little gambrel roof 





THE HUMPHREY HOUSE, SWAMPSCOTT, MASS. 
From a water color sketch made in October, 1889, by Mr. Herbert Browne 


Harlow cottage with what must have 
been the very uncompromising ap- 
pearance of the Pilgrim Fort. 

The Plymouth Antiquarian Society 
is now engaged in raising money to 
enable it carefully to restore the house 
to its original condition, and to safe- 
cuard the Pilgrim timbers in its walls 
and ceiling. This work is in charge of 
Mr. Joseph Everett Chandler, archi- 
tect, whose experience with many oth- 
er restorations well qualifies him for 
the task. It is planned to furnish the 
restored house with the household 
equipment of the 17th century. The 
\ntiquarian Society is still in need of 
financial assistance and persons desir- 
ing to help should make cut their 
checks to W. L. Boyden, Treasurer 
Harlow House Fund, and mail them 


to him at the Plymouth National 
Bank. 


T he Swampscott 

HUMPHREY listorical Society 
HOUSE prong eesti yl 
swampscoTr, ‘Y@S !ncorporated in 
MASS. the autumn of 1920 


largely for the pur- 
for preservation the 
John Humphrev house, now standing 
at number 99 Paradise Road, but for- 
merly on a site near Elmwood Road. 
In the vear 1891 the house was moved 
from its original site and in the pro- 
cess lost its old chimney. The Humph- 
rey house is by many claimed to be 
the oldest in New England, this claim 
being based on the fact that a house 
appears on its site on the map which 
Governor Winthrop sent King Charles 
scon after the founding of the Bav 
Colony. The exact date of this map 
unknown but from the fact that 
various towns, such as Ipswich, Cam- 
bridge, Lynn and Weymouth, appear 
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WALL PAPER IN THE PARLOR OF THE ENOCH ROBINSON HOUSE 


on it as Agawam, Newtown, Saugus 
and Wessagusett, it is inferred that it 
must have been made no later than 
1637. ‘To the writer's mind, however, 
the structural features of this house 
are more interesting than its date. 
The second story juts out over the 
first by about ten inches along its en- 
tire front, and the house has an un- 
usually high stud, comparing favor- 
ably in that respect with the south ell 
added about 1692 to the house known 
as the “Seven Gables” in Salem. Like 
that too the Humphrey house was 
thoroughly remodeled in the style of 
the 18th century. Interesting discov- 
eries may be in store for the investi- 
gating restorer, for experience has time 
and again shown that underneath the 
later work may be found the more 
eagerly sought original work still bear- 
ing the general imprint of its 17th 
century character. The Swampscott 
Historical Society is showing much 
energy in raising money, and has not 
only bought the house but is now rais- 
ing more money for repairs and res- 
toration. 


This house was of- 
ENOCH ROBINSON fered the Society as 
ROUND HOUSE c] ‘ae d 


careful investigation 
of the premises fol- 


MASS., 1854 


lowed. It proved to be an interesting 
building from several points of view, 
being round and having two inter- 
esting landscape wall papers and some 
unusual door handles. The floor plans 
and cross section are quite out of the 
ordinary, and we were fortunate to 
secure measured drawings of them 
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ENOCH ROBINSON ROUND HOUSE 


Somerville, Mass. 
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ENOCH ROBINSON ROUND HOUSE, SOMERVILLE, MASS., BUILT 1854 


From measured drawings prepared for the Society through the kindness of Messrs. Little & Browne 
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ENOCH ROBINSON ROUND HOUSE 
Somerville, Mass., 1854 


through the kindness of Mr. Herbert 
Browne. On the ground fioor is a 
round room and also an interesting 
oval room with a landscape wall pa- 
per, possibly of German origin. The 
circular hall on the second floor, poor- 
lv lighted and much cut up by doors, 
also has a landscape paper, an excel- 
lent one with Oriental scenery, prob- 
ably of French origin and about fifty 
vears older than that down: stairs. 
The house is of the Victorian black 
walnut period with much elaborate in- 
terior decoration. Mr. Robinson, who 
was a dealer in hardware, gave his 
personal attention to the door handles 
on the ground floor, which are quite 
elaborate, showing heads in relief, 
baskets of flowers and other colored 
decorations set inside or under the 
glass. In many ways this would make 
an ideal period house for the display 
of mid-Victorian black walnut, but 
the present is probably fifty years too 
early for anything of the kind, since 
to most people that period represents 
the very quintessence of the ugly. 


Among the many 

~~ houses_ inspected 
FRANKLIN, during the year at 
CONN. the request of mem- 


bers and others was 
Mason house at Franklin, 
This interesting and unusual 
building consists of two distinct 
houses. Across the end of the older— 
which may date from the early 18th 
century—has been placed a newer 
house of about 1819, with higher stud, 
making a bad connection on the sec- 
ond story level. The older portion has 
a large central chimney, with the entry 
in front and a large room on each side. 
Across the back is the usual series of 
three rooms, namely, a kitchen in the 
center with a room on either side, and 
attached sheds and extensions add 
somewhat to this arrangement in the 
present house. The bricked-up kitchen 
fireplace shows evidence of its origi- 
nal large dimensions. The paneling in 
several rooms is good and rather above 
the average. The chimney seems to be 
sound and there is no reason why this 
older part could not be made a pic- 
turesque and attractive building. The 
newer structure is remarkably pre- 
tentious for a farm house so far out 
in the country. The exterior trim is 
much better than the ordinary and in 
the gables and cornice is excellent. The 
interior shows a central hall with a 


the James 
Conn. 
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JAMES MASON HOUSE 


Franklin, Conn. 





room on either side on each floor. with 
end chimnevs. The hall has little or 


no elaboration and the rooms are 
simple excepting the mantelpieces. 
This house has ample merit to justify 
advising the Trustees to accept it if 
offered as a gift, although hardly 
enough to warrant a campaign on its 


behalf. 


The Fairbanks Fam- 
ily Association asked 
for advice on begin- 
ning the restoration 
of the chimnev in the Fairbanks 
house, and they were urged to do 
nothing at the present time owing to 
the small sum available for that pur- 
pose. Experience with other chimneys 
has shown that while it is easy to be- 
gin such work it may be difficult and 
expensive to complete it. For instance, 
the chimney of the Browne house in 
Watertown involved a wholly unex- 
pected expenditure of some $1,500 in 
order to save it. Should any similar 
situation develop at the Fairbanks 
house it would put a decided strain on 
the finances of the Association. 


FAIRBANKS 
HOUSE 
DEDHAM, MASS. 


~ 


This building is an extremely im- 
portant antiquity among the wooden 
houses of New England. Its framing 
proves it to be that one among those 
still extant bearing the closest resemb- 
lance to the framing of an English 
country cottage. It is a most precious 
possession and should be treated with 
the utmost care. The best thing to do 
to the Fairbanks house for the pres- 
ent is to limit all work to the mini- 
mum needed to keep the weather out 
and prevent further deterioration until 
such time as enough money is raised 
to see any prospective work through 
to completion, not only on the chim- 
ney but on the whole house. The sum 


of $10,000 is a conservative estimate 
of the amount needed to do whatever 
may be considered necessary. 





The Secretary was 

BUCKMAN called on to advise 
TAVERN ; 

MASS. work of repair and 


restoration under- 
taken at the Buckman Tavern by the 
Lexington Historical Society, to which 
it belongs. The building represents a 
mixture of periods, the earliest por- 
tion antedating 1700 while the latest 
parts are of the 19th century, and al- 
terations seem to have been fairly con- 
tinuous between these dates. The 19th 
of April, 1775 is the tavern’s historic 
day but a great part of the interior 
finish is more recent, and the house is 
emphatically one to be preserved 
about as found, in order to show the 
evolution of various periods and styles. 
The particular place on which our ad- 
vice was asked was the first kitchen, 
where it was desired to open up a fine 
early fireplace in a room with the fin- 
ish of which it 1s somewhat discord- 
ant. 
This house was 
once more inspected 
and still another re- 
port was made to 
the owners concerning possible ways 
to secure its preservation but to date 
nothing seems to have been done, and 
the house continues in as great danger 
as ever, being on a valuable site on a 
main business thoroughfare. The fact 
that the house is both historically and 
structurally one of the most interest- 
ing in Newport makes it peculiarly 
worthy of preservation. 


WANTON-LYMAN- 
HAZARD HOUSE 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


The oldest part of 

DRUMMER the Drummer Stet- 
SAMUEL STETSON | a ] a 
HOUSE son nouse, Dullt as 

a one-room house. 


HANOVER, MASS. 
probably dates from 

before 1700, though this would never 
be guessed from the appearance of the 
exterior, which bears the imprint of 
about 1800. The more elaborate of 
the rooms also show the influence of 
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the period of 1800, whereas the kitch- 
en seems to be of the last half of the 
18th century. The house was _ thor- 
oughly repaired during the past year 
by the husband of one of our mem- 
bers and will be presented for per- 
manent safekeeping to some local or- 
ganization, possibly the town, as an 
historical memorial to Lloyd and 
Sarah Elizabeth Briggs, lifelong resi- 
dents of Scituate and Hanover. With 
that end in view two of the second 
floor rooms were restored as much as 
possible in the style of 1700 so that 
there would be rooms suitable for dis- 
plaving gifts of furniture and house- 
hold implements of the 18th century 
as well as of the first half of the 19th. 
The rooms in a later ell are in the 
stvle of the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Captain Benjamin Stetson’s estate 
was settled in 1715 and this portion of 
his land went to his son Drummer 
Samuel Stetson. The house must have 
been already standing, for it is on rec- 
ord that in 1716 Drummer Samuel 
Stetson was a noted man of his day, 
his house being a tavern stand and 
a famous place of resort. At all 
events, it is certain that in 1727, when 
Hanover was set off from Scituate, this 
house, then a tavern, was temporarily 
used by the new town as a Meeting 
House, “being nearest the centre of 
the town and most convenient for 
public accommodation.” 

Hanover, which has no historical so- 
ciety, bids fair to possess in this Stet- 
son house a memorial of rare histori- 
cal interest, founded as a token of filial 
affection and dedicated to the public 
for the veneration of its ancestors. 


A report on the ad- 


GOVERNOR __visability of preserv- 
SULLIVAN DORR «4h: "| 

senatar ing this house was 

PROVIDENCE, prepared for some 


R. I. of our members and 
friends in Provi- 
dence. The house stands on Benefit 








GOV. SULLIVAN DORR HOUSE 
Benefit Street, Providence, R. I. 


Street, a short distance to the north 
of the fashionable residentia! section. 
It is an elaborate mansion of about 
1805-10, built in a style resembling 
the Strawberry Hill Gothic of Sir 
Horace Walpole, and as a consequence 
the entrance porch and the Palladian 
window above differ from those usu- 
ally associated with New England 
work. The parlor on the ground floor 
has its walls painted by Corné and 
the main hallway on both floors and 
along the stairs has a handpainted 
landscape dating from the mid-19th 
century and already sufficiently old- 
fashioned to be a decided attraction. 
Historically the house is not only as- 
sociated with Governor Dorr of Dorr’s 
Rebellion fame but has an added in- 
terest from the fact that it stands on 
the home lot of Roger Williams, the 
foundations of whose house are still 
buried beneath the lawn and whose 
crave is in the grass-covered lot in the 
rear of the buildings. Just what will 
become of this house is at present un- 
certain, but it is understood that the 
owner hopes it may be preserved—a 
fate to which its historical association 
and architectural merit clearly entitle 
it. 





This interesting old 
house was originally 
built by Peter Sar- 
ceant in 1679. It later became the 
property of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay and the residence or of- 
fice of the Provincial governors. It 
was later turned over to business uses 
and there now remains of the old 
building simply the east or front wall, 
almost the whole of the north wall, a 
portion of the south wall, and none of 
the west wall. Plans are being made 
for a tall office building on this site 
and the davs of the Province House 
remains are surely numbered. The 
architect in charge of the new build- 
ing happens, fortunately, to be much 
interested in the Province House walls, 
and acting in concert with one or two 
of our architect members will see to it 
that measured drawings are made of 
all that is left of them. Apart from 
later additions the front wall probably 
differs but little from that of the brick 
house of the period, but the north wall 
is of more than usual interest. It 1s 
composed almost entirely of a huge 
chimney, outside the main line of the 
wall and divided by an arch at the 
first floor level. As the chimney rises 
it is stepped back twice on the east 
and four times on the west, becoming 
narrower as it approaches the ridge of 
the roof. Plans are under considera- 
tion for preserving this north wall, or 
at least the mass of the chimney, by 
moving it either to the Province Court 
or the Harvard Place front of the new 
office building in the hope that it can 
be incorporated with some wall of the 
new building. Among brick chimneys 
of the 17th century still remaining in 
New England this one is_ probably 
unique, and among stone chimneys 
here the writer knows of but two that 
are stepped, one in the Whitfield house 
in Guilford, Conn., and the other in 
the Spencer-Pierce house in Newbury, 
Mass. This Province house chimney 


is then a decided rarity and its preser- 


vation so highly desirable that the 
owners of the new office building will 
earn the thanks of the community if 
thev bring it to pass. 


There are a number 


SARGENT- of houses with the 
MURRAY-GILMAN gle 
HOUSE p reservation Ot 
GLoucester, Which by other or- 
MASS. canizations our So- 


ciety has previously 
been identified, and a few words con- 
cerning the present status of some of 
these may be of interest. We were 
strongly urged ourselves to undertake 
the preservation of the Sargent-\lur- 
rav-Gilman house in Gloucester, but 
our Trustees felt that it was a labor 
that could safely be left to local ef- 
fort. The house is an exceptionally 
elaborate specimen of 18th century 
New England work, and its preserva- 
tion is a monument to the Rev. Lev 
Moore Powers, whose lamented death 
occurred in Washington on December 
27, 1920. The history of the house 
was given in our Bulletin for Decem- 
ber 1916, and may be briefly sum- 
marized here. It was built about 1768 
by Winthrop Sargent as a wedding 
present for his daughter Judith, who 
married Rev. John Murray. Afr. 
Murray is regarded as the father of 
American Universalism and with his 
father-in-law, Mr. Sargent, took the 
most prominent part in founding in 
Gloucester the first Universalist 
Church in America, in connection 
with the early troubles of which there 
was waged one of the most important 
legal contests in the annals of freedom 
of conscience in America. It was this 
history that so drew Mr. Powers to 
the house. The writer was in close 
touch with him during the entire 
period of his labors to interest others 
in it too, and welcomes this oppor- 
tunity to state that he considers Mir. 
Powers to have supplied the under- 
lving initiative and motive power back 
of the whole preservation movement. 
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To him Gloucester is indebted more 
than to any other individual for the 
nreservation of its finest architectural 
and historical memorial, and it is to 
be hoped that the house will contain in 
some enduring form an acknowledge- 
ment of the debt of gratitude owed 
\[r. Powers not only by the Univer- 
salists but also by lovers of New Eng- 
land's past. 


The second Bulletin 
anon issued bv the So 
GARRISON Issued ie YO- 

DURHAM, N. H. ciety dealt with the 

history of the Bun- 

nd its condition in 1911. 

In the vears that followed, the house 
ent from bad to worse until its re- 


Cr Garrison a 


ins were secured by our Society, 
taken apart and stored for us bv 
\lajor Lynde Sullivan of Durham. 
\bout a half of these timbers were 
ter, by vote of our Board of Trus- 
tees, turned over to the Bunker Fam- 
ilv Association, and the need of re- 
moving the balance last summer 
brought their disposition again to the 
lore. At one time it seemed as though 
ur museum would retain some of the 
best timbers for exhibition in Boston, 
but the cost of transportation made us 
pause, and finally, at the earnest wish 
of the Bunker Family Association all 
the remaining timbers were turned 
over to their care. Thev hope event- 
ally to reconstruct the old garrison, 
using as many as possible of the 


of 
1¢ 


1 


original timbers, and replacing missing 
ones with new material. The financial 
problem offers difficulties but with 
that safely attended to there will be no 
reason Why such a reconstruction can- 
not take place. Whether it will be wise 
so to construct it as to expose the old 
timbers once more to the action of the 
weather is doubtful. For the greater 
part of its life the garrison house was 
undoubtedly either shingled or clap- 
boarded, and if the reérected building 
Is sO protected there will be no rea- 
son why the old timbers can not be 


used. On the other hand, if it should 
be desired to expose the log construc- 
tion to view on the outside as well as 
on the inside, then it would seem as 
though the building would have to be 
kept under cover, as is now done with 
the Drew-Rounds garrison house, 
which was moved from its original 
site in Dover to a large hall in that 
town. As the Drew-Rounds garrison 
was. so far as known, never either 
shingled or clapboarded it seems likely 
that not until our New England garri- 
sons were remodeled and used as per- 
manent residences were thev so pro- 
tected from the weather. 


The Balch Familv 
BALCH HOUSE \sso “Ii ti n ha Vv nN o 
BEVERLY, MASS. ‘*> OCi@tlOH fi 5 
failed on former oc- 


casions to raise the money to buy for 
preservation the old homestead of 
John Balch in Beverly, our Society 
last vear undertook this !abor for 
them, and during the summer of 1920 
it was completed. The sum of $3.000 
was required for the purchase and to 
date $4.098.30 has been raised over 
and above the cost of the campaign. 
The work took up much valuable 
time but this was considered the best 
wav for our Society to help the pro- 
ject. It would have been a serious 
reflection on our ability to cover the 
work in our home territory had we 
allowed this house to have been lost. 
Its early date of 1638, or thereabouts, 
and its erection by an Old Planter— 
that is, one whose settlement at Cape 
Ann antedated the arrival of Ende- 
cott’s company at Salem, make it his- 
torically one of the important land- 
marks in early New England history, 
although the simple cottage which 
John Balch built has been much added 
to and modified in the intervening 
vears. Present indications point to a 
careful and successful restoration dur- 
ing the coming summer, but for this a 
further sum of $4,500 will have to be 
raised, 








ABRAHAM BROWNE, JR., HOUSE 
Watertown, Mass. 


Showing the house after the restoration of 
the older part 


As stated in the last 


ASRARARS report, some of our 
BROWNE, JR. “ltaggy ht 
HOUSE, WATER. Members have un- 
TOWN, Mass. dertaken the restor- 


ation of this house, 
frankly with the object of inducing 
our Board of Trustees to accept it as 
a gift. During the past vear but little 
additional was done for the property 
other than to grade the grounds, make 
paths, and raise more money with 
which to finish the work. During the 
coming year the project will probably 
be carried through to completion, but 
to do this so much more money is 
needed that offers of help will be 
cladly received. 
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THREE-PART CASEMENT WINDOW AT THE 
BROWNE HOUSE 





The 
SHIRLEY-EUSTIS 7... 
HOUSE Ous 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


Shirley-Eustis 

Association 
was formed in 1913 
to buy and preserve 
Shirley Place, Roxbury, Mass., built 
by Governor William Shirley in 1746 
and in 1819 acquired by Governor 
William Eustis. For the first time in 
the history of this undertaking a seri- 
ous effort was made, during the past 
year, to unravel the architectural his- 
tory of the building by ascertaining its 
probable plan as built by Governor 
Shirley. This investigation was under- 
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NAIL-STUDDED DOOR AT THE 
BROWNE HOUSE 


taken by Mr. William W. Cordingley, 
an architect member of the Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors. As a result 
of much prying into walls, ceilings and 
floors enough evidence was uncovered 
to disclose the approximate plan, and 
measured drawings were made of the 
































first and second floors and elevations 
of the east and west fronts. These 
show a building of rare architectural 
merit, which must have been a seven 
days’ wonder at the time of its erec- 
tion. 

The house, which has since been 
moved, was originally placed so that 
its east front looked out over Dor- 
chester Bay down the harbor towards 
Boston Light, and the architectural 
feature of that front was a large Pal- 


ladian window the height of two 
stories. That window as originally 
constructed probably had _ folding 


doors of the height of the hall dado 
and above these a glass window, which 
on being raised gave an opening as 
large as a double door, an arrange- 
ment found in English country houses 
of the type and period. Of that win- 
dow the more essential details of both 
exterior and interior finish have come 
down to us intact. The interior capi- 
tals are particularly graceful and prac- 
tically identical with some in the Roy- 
all house at Medford, where they were 
placed in a modification of the orig- 
inal building undertaken at about the 
same time Shirley built his Roxbury 
mansion. 

The principal feature of the western 
front of Shirley Place was the impos- 
ing line of ten pilasters, still in place 
though lacking their original capitals, 
and with the cornice above modified in 
the style of Asher Benjamin. The 
western front still retains around the 
front door a form of rustication which 
Mr. Cordingley found must be carried 
over the whole of the east and west 
fronts in order to give the house the 
stamp of dignity and character which 
it had in Governor Shirley’s day. 

Another feature of the exterior 
which has been changed since Shirley’s 
day and put back to its original form 
on the rendered drawings is the fenes- 
tration. Later alterations had added 


three windows on the east front, mak- 
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ing seven where there were orginally 
four and the Palladian window. On 
the west front the height of the sec- 
ond story windows had been raised on 
the outside but not on the inside. 
With these later changes eliminated 
and the sash restored, the old house 
shows once more, at least in the draw- 
ings, the beautiful lines of an English 
architectural composition of the mid- 
18th century. 


In floor plan Shirley Place was no 
less remarkable than in its elevations. 
The main feature of the ground floor 
was a two-story saloon measuring 
about 20 by 35 feet—a room the like 
of which is found in no other colonial 
house now standing in New England. 
It had at the west end a musicians’ 
gallery, of which nothing now re- 
mains, a gallery of different shape 
having been introduced at a later 
period when the main staircase was 
reduced in size and made a back stair- 
way and the existing principal stairs 
were built in the saloon. Superb as 
Shirley’s saloon must have been, it is 
a fact that an even larger one was to 
be found not far away, for that in the 
house of Mr. Brinley on the north- 
eastern slope of Parker Hill, near 
Brookline, measured 22 by 44 feet. 
The entrance hall of Shirley Place was 
parallel with the west front of the 
house instead of extending, as com- 
monly in New England houses, from 
front to back. ‘The staircase was at 
one side in the northern end of the 
house. The chimneys were two in 
number and placed, each with a spa- 
cious closet and window, between the 
east and west rooms. These closets 
were large enough to serve as study 
Or pantry on the ground floor and 
dressing or powdering room on the 
second floor. 





The history of the house is interest- 
ing owing to its association with two 
governors of the Commonwealth. 
During the Revolution the house is 


believed to have suffered terribly, due 
to its use as a barracks and as a hos- 


pital. Later owners modified the 
building greatly and as a result of 
their changes the dignitv and architec- 
tural interest of Shirley’s structure 
disappeared and the house took on its 
present uninteresting appearance. The 
problem of restoring Shirley’s original 
design, while retaining traces of later 
owners, is almost wholly a financial 
one. There should be more to report 
on this next vear. 

The Society’s office 
is being consulted 
more and more by 
individuals and so- 
cleties at a distance, having, in their 
efforts to preserve their local antiqui- 
ties, problems similar to ours. Among 
many requests for information and 
advice may be mentioned those from 
Charleston, S. C., Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. Each of these cities is 
the center of a wonderful collection of 
old buildings, including some of the 
very best in America. Information 
was wanted as to the manner in which 
our Society acquires properties and 
advice sought as to how they them- 
selves should proceed. Our own ex- 
perience has been so varied that no 
two of our own properties were ac- 
quired or are managed in just the 
same way, and the problems of other 
societies and individuals were found 
to be quite as varied as our own. 


ADVICE SOUGHT 
BY OTHER 
SOCIETIES 


During the last vear 
we were more for- 
tunate than ever 
before in the oppor- 
tunities presented to increase our col- 
lections. In particular the beneficia- 
ries of the estates of two deceased 
members gave us a quantity of mis- 
cellaneous material for which we were 
able to find immediate use. For the 
library we secured the greater part of 
the books relating to history, biog- 
raphy, genealogy, heraldry, American 


GIFTS FROM 
ESTATES AND 
INDIVIDUALS 
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archaeology and allied subjects and 
even some manuscript material of 
value, as well as historical material 
relating to New England. The mu- 
seum secured gifts of furniture and 
miscellaneous household articles, to- 
gether with textiles and 18th and 19th 
century clothing of considerable value. 

Other givers were members moving 
to new quarters or rearranging the 
old ones. Their gifts, like those from 
the estates above mentioned, suggest 
the help which members can give the 
Society by notifying its officers when 
such material is to be distributed, so 
that we may have ample opportunity 
to make a selection for our collections. 
Doubtless every member is obliged on 
occasion to clear out a house either for 
himself or another and knows that 
there comes a time when one is at a 
loss to know how best to dispose of 
things. At just that stage in similar 
house clearing operations the Society 
has often gleaned photographs of 
creat value from what seemed to be 
merely piles of rubbish scattered 
bout in the corners, awaiting the 
junk man or the ash heap. 


*) 
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During the past 
vear a number of 
our members made 
their friends or relations gifts of mem- 
bership in the Society. This was par- 
ticularly the case at Christmas time, 
more so this year than ever before. 
and the Secretary takes pleasure in 
calling the attention of all members 
to the opportunities for giving pleas- 
ure along these lines. 


GIFTS OF 
MEMBERSHIPS 


The Society was by 


PILGRIM wae Milage : 
TERCENTENARY ‘DVitation repre- 
CELEBRATION sented at the cele- 
bration held in 
Plymouth on December 21, 1920, to 


commemorate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
erims. The Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts has put its Plymouth inter- 
ests in the hands of the Pilgrim Ter- 


























centenary Commission, whose plans 
include a series of pageants, an en- 
largement of the open space on Burial 
Hill, and a rearrangement of the shore 
front in the neighborhood of Plymouth 
Rock. This shore has become far too 
congested and altered in appearance 
because a steamship wharf leads 
straight to the canopy which covers 
the Rock, and the neighboring shore 
front on each side has been much al- 
tered by filling for wharves. The 
Commission’s plans include removing 
this wharf and dredging the site so as 
to leave an unobstructed water front. 
To the north and to the south the 
wharves will be removed and in their 
places will be slightly projecting 
wooded points of land representing in 
a general way the filling in that has 
taken place there—perhaps as good a 
plan as circumstances will permit, for 
it would be costly to dredge away 
these two points. 

Just how the shore looked in 1620 
is more or less of a question, but it 1s 
likely that neither of the above men- 
tioned points of land had any exis- 
tence at that time, but that thev are 
wholly the result of later filling-in, and 
that the shore originally followed a 
line approximately continuous along 
the whole front of Plymouth, closely 
skirting the foot of Burial Hill to the 
turn up into the town brook. The 
Rock can then be imagined as having 
been originally lapped by the waves at 
high tide, which would have been the 
most favorable time for the Pilgrims 
to have come ashore. The exploring 
parties which made the first landings 
here may or may not have used the 
Rock as a point of disembarkation, 
and whether or not they did so is im- 
material. The Rock stands as the visi- 
ble symbol of the permanent landing 
and was probably the natural wharf to 
which most of the passengers came, 
and on which the cargo was landed. 

The history of the Rock is some- 
what varied. At one time it was re- 





moved from the shore front and con- 
spicuously placed in the town. It was 
later returned to the water front but 
the building of the wharf above re- 
ferred to make it impossible to lower 
the Rock to its original resting place 
and in consequence it was placed on a 
level with the neighboring street and 
wharf. Now it is to be lowered again 
and the waves are once more to be al- 
lowed to lap its base. This change of 
setting involves the destruction of the 
canopy built in 1859 and since then 
become so familiar through constant 
illustration. In its place will be erected 
a far more pretentious and beautiful 
canopy—a gift from the National So- 
ciety of the Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica. The new canopy, supported by 
many columns, will be oblong in 
shape, surrounding with a wall and 
balustrade a depressed open space 
within which will be the Rock. There 
will be no access to the Rock from 
the shore on account of the water and 
the change in grade, nor from the 
water on account of an iron grating 
through which the tide will ebb and 
flow. 


During the past year 
the national parks 
and historical monu- 
ments in the possession of the federal 
government were in greater danger 
than for decades past, owing to the 
provisions of the Federal Water Power 
Act, which permitted their commer- 
cial exploitation. The public very 
soon had an opportunity of appreci- 
ating what were these dangers, for 
the requests immediately filed for 
water power in Yellowstone National 
Park were such as would have ruined 
the appearance of Yellowstone Lake 
with the mud geysers and fire holes 
on its shores, and sooner or later per- 
haps of the Yellowstone falls and 
canyon. A side issue of importance 


PROTECTION OF 
NATIONAL PARKS 


was the likelihood that this tampering 
water 


with the svstem of the Park 











moderate, and 
the action of the 


would very possibly 
perhaps stop forever, 
great geyser basins. 

Our Board of Trustees received ur- 
gent appeals to join other societies in 
memorializing Congress to protect the 
nation’s heritage of natural wonders 
by appropriate amendments to the 
Water Power Act in question. Al- 
though the parks and monuments 
were with but one exception outside of 
New England, our Trustees felt that 
the action asked of them was preser- 
vation work of a most important kind 
and that the Society’s influence should 
be thrown in its favor. Resolutions 
were accordingly adopted and; for- 
warded to Washington expressing our 
deep sense of anxiety at the threat- 
ened dangers and urging such action 
as would tend to obviate them. It its 
pleasant to be able to state that the 
same Congress that passed the danger- 
ous legislation, by later amendment 
made it harmless. 

Several members 
processor ielped the Society 
DEMOLITION or satly by informing 

its officers of the ap- 

proaching demolition of various old 
houses in ample time to permit of our 
securing such parts as might be of 
service. In no case have we yet 
failed to obtain useful material from 
an old house so brought to our atten- 
tion, whether doors, mantels, hard- 
ware, sections of cornice, pieces of 
trim, square brick, or what not. Pro- 
vided such houses are not too far 
away the chances are that knowledge 
of their impending or actual destruc- 
tion can be profitably used and all 
members are urged to send such 
formation to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 


HOUSES IN 


The Society is in- 
debted to Mr. John 
E. Emerson of 299 
Washington Street, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
GIFTS AND HELP 
RECEIVED 


Boston, for having made it gilts of all 


the rubber stamps needed in its office 
work during the past year—a courtesy 
which is gratefully acknowledged. 

We were fortunate in receiving this 
year, as we did last, the valued help 
of Mrs. Henry E. Johnson of Melrose, 
who has given many days’ service not 
only in the permanent filing of the 
Society’s manuscript material relating 
to its various properties, but also in 
many other ways. 

From Dr. Myles Standish of Boston 
was received a bookcase, and from 
Mrs. Byron B. Johnson of Waltham 
a cabinet bookcase—two very useful 
gifts. We can use still more book- 
cases and shall be glad to hear from 
members having them to give away. 


members 
know, we set aside 
every year one-half 
of the dues of New England members 
outside of Massachusetts for expendi- 
ture within their own states. Such 
sums make up our Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut Accounts and of these but 
two were drawn on last year, namely, 
$13.50 from the Vermont Account for 
the Constitution house at Windsor, 
and $268.98 from the Rhode Island 
Account for the Eleazer Arnold house 
at Lincoln. It seems-certain that these 
state accounts will show more activity 
next vear. 


As our 
STATE 


ACCOUNTS 


The occasions are 


FUNDS frequent when the 

TO PROVIDE fr € the 
AND MEASURED ciety would be glad 
DRAWINGS to employ a photog- 


rapher in order to 
secure a series of pictures of some 
special house. Since they hesitate to 
incur the comparatively slight expense 
involved it goes without saying that 
any systematic photography along geo- 
graphical, architectural or any other 
lines is quite out of the question. This 
is one of the Society’s greatest losses, 
for much valuable information could 









































be obtained when houses are de- 
stroved, or repaired and restored, and 
an opportunity to photograph at that 
time must be used quickly or lost for- 
ever. A great quantity of photographs 
should be taken throughout a house 
before, during and after the work. It 
is of no particular value to be able to 
tell people that such and such a thing 
was found in this, that or the other 
condition. What is required is the 
absolute proof, which a photograph 
alone can supply. This is particu- 
larly desirable when evidence is un- 
covered which forms the basis for the 
final settlement of some otherwise con- 
troversial point and the exigencies of 
the case require that this evidence be 
either covered up or destroyed. This 
photographing is one of the most im- 
portant and most neglected features of 
all restoration work. Much the same 
arguments apply to measured draw- 
ings. So important is this subject of 
systematic photographing and meas- 
uring that in London the Survey Com- 
mittee is receiving a subsidy from the 
London County Council to help it 
prosecute just such work. Govern- 
ment help being very difficult to ob- 
tain, and possibly undesirable in 
America, it would seem more likely 
that the gift or bequest of the funds 
must be an essential with us. It 
should be possible to find individuals 
sufficiently interested in photography 


and architecture to look after these 
items. 

There is nothing 

PUBLICATION 


new to add on the 
subject of a publica- 
tion fund. It was treated at some 
length in the last report and the need 
of such a fund is not only greater now 
than it was then, but will continue 
every year to become still greater. 


FUND 


From the beginning 
it was hoped to pub- 
lish the Bulletin at 
frequent intervals, 


THE BULLETIN AS 
A QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE 





but in practice it proved impossible 
to issue more than three, generally 
two, and on occasion one a year. Last 
year the situation was much im- 
proved by the employment of Mr. 
George Francis Dow as Assistant Edi- 
tor, the writer continuing as Editor. 
It was at Mr. Dow’s suggestion that 
the Bulletin was made a quarterly 
magazine under the title of “Old-Time 
New England,” and he himself wrote 
several of its articles. The Bulletin 
in its magazine form has attracted 
much favorable notice and been well 
received. There would seem to be but 
two possible dangers in this change. 
There is the risk of securing, not so 
much new members for the Society, 
as subscribers to a magazine. Then 
too there is always the editorial danger 
of stressing unduly the magazine fea- 
ture at the cost of the Bulletin serving 
to inform members of the Society’s ac- 
tivities. The effort during the past 
vear has been to preserve a fair bal- 
ance between these somewhat diver- 
gent aims and the result to date seems 
to justify the experiment. 


It is much to be 
hoped that some 
time in the not dis- 
tant future a beginning can be made 
of an outdoor museum, such as 1s 
found in several places in northern 
Europe. The idea is to collect in one 
spot suitable buildings condemned to 
destruction where standing, or whose 
preservation im situ may be impracti- 
cable. This subject was dwelt on at 
some length in the last two reports, 
Bulletin No. 20 page 23 and No. 21 
page 43. For lack of such an outdoor 
museum much valuable material is 
constantly being lost, whereas it might 
and should be preserved in an outdoor 
museum. Such a branch of cur work 
should be heavily endowed, say with 
half a million dollars. It is found well 
worth while in Europe and would be 
equally desirable here. 


AN OUTDOOR 
MUSEUM 
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FIRST OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
CLAFLIN BUILDING, 20 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN IN THE WINTER OF 1912-13 


The Society occupied the right-hand side of the room and also, by courtesy of the Metropolitan Improve- 
ment League, about one-half of its floor space 


It is eleven vears 
since the Society was 
founded by eighteen 
incorporators. On March 1, 1911, the 
membership was only 321 and the fol- 
lowing year 642. During those first 
two years the writer was the entire 
office force, wrote all the correspon- 
dence by hand, managed the member- 
ship campaigns and edited the Bulle- 
tin. During summer vacations some 
welcome assistance was given by our 
first Librarian, the late Mr. Ernest 
Lewis Gay, but apart from that there 
Was no assistance in this exacting 
work until the employment as sten- 
ographer and general assistant, in Feb- 
ruary 1912 of Miss E. V. Morrison, 
who has been with us ever since. The 
Society meanwhile occupied one-half 
of the single room which was the office 
of the Metropolitan Improvement 
League on the fifth floor of the Claflin 
Building, 20 Beacon Street. That we 
were under such circumstances able to 
make any beginning at all of a mu- 
seum and library is amazing, though 
it is not so surprising that we should 
have started our real estate holdings. 

On March 1, 1913 we moved to two 


A RECORD OF 
GROWTH 


rooms in the fireproof headquarters of 
the New England Historic Genealogi- 
cal Society at 9 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton. Our library was then but a few 
shelves of books, our museum seemed 
lost in one room, and our collection of 
photographs, picture postals and other 
New England scenes numbered 4807. 
We staved in that office four years, 
during which time our library outgrew 
all available space and the museum 
objects became so numerous as to be 
stored in at least half a dozen places, 
including sheds and barns as well as 
the fireproof basement of 9 Ashburton 
Place. During those four years there 
was no increase in the office force. 

In May 1917 we moved to our pres- 
ent headquarters in the Harrison Gray 
Otis house, 2 Lynde Street, corner of 
Cambridge, where we had again, for 
the moment, room enough and some to 
spare. This condition was of but brief 
duration, for gifts to both museum and 
library increased many fold. The 


membership which had been under a 
thousand when we moved to Ashbur- 
ton Place, was 1589 when we moved 
to the Otis house, and in spite of the 
European War increased slowly. 





























SOUTHERLY END OF THE OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY, AT 9 ASHBURTON PLACE 





Arranged as “The Colonial Parlor’’ during the Loan Exhibition of March 12-22, 1913 


By the spring of 1919 the office force 
of two found it absolutely impossible 
to keep up with the work and Mr. 
George Francis Dow was engaged as 
Curator of the Museum and Assistant 
Editor of the Bulletin. The relief was 
immediate and permitted the proper 
installation of our museum and the 
transformation of our Bulletin into a 
quarterly illustrated magazine. Never- 
theless, last year it was again evident 
that we were falling behind in our 
work, and a second stenographer was 
added in November. The member- 
ship is now 1927 and growing steadily, 
entailing more and more correspon- 
dence as it grows. 


The coming of Mr. Dow was the 
signal for the first differentiation of 


work, the Secretary attending more 
strictly to the secretarial field, less to 
the museum and Bulletin and not at 





all to the bookkeeping. In spite of 
these welcome changes, the pressure of 
ever increasing work is already mak- 
ing itself felt and soon we shall need 
all of Mr. Dow’s time instead of half 
as at present. Before long the mu- 
eum, library, bookkeeping and editing 
will require more differentiation, more 
specializing and staffs of their own. To 
some it may seem premature to have 
this expansion already in mind but 
the writer, as the Society’s secretary, 
has seen too much growth in the past 
to be astonished at anything the future 
may have in store. 


In so'far as the So- 
ciety’s expansion re- 
quires a constantly 
increasing personnel the means for fin- 
ancing it would seem to be a corre- 
sponding increase in our membership. 
With this in mind we circularized, last 


MEMBERSHIP 
CAMPAIGN 


fall, all our members outside of Massa- 
chusetts, asking each one to send us 
the names of a few persons to whom 
they had spoken about the Society, 
and who had shown a desire to join. 
In this way we were saved the cost of 
a large campaign and secured the maxi- 
mum return for the minimum of ex- 
pense, adding several hundred mem- 
bers at slight cost. This campaign 1s 
to be concluded this spring with the 
circularizing of our Mlassachusetts 
members. There is no reason to doubt 
our ability greatly to increase our 
membership and every effort will be 
made to do so. This is something ab- 
solutely fundamental to the Society’s 
welfare and something in which every 
member may have a helping hand. We 
have now 1927 members but hope be- 
fore long to have twice this number. 


A problem 


by no 

NEED OF LARGER ; eli 
FIREPROOF means sO easy O 
HEADQUARTERS SOlution is that of 


financing our need of 
more space and a fireproof building for 
our museum and library. Our collec- 
tions are already of great value and 
constantly becoming more so, but what 
we have is nothing compared to what 
we are losing for lack of suitable pro- 
tection. We are constantly being told 
what we have received is the second 
best, the choicest things having gone 
elsewhere on account of our fire risk. 
Several owners of rare collections or 
persons having accumulations of valu- 
able heirlooms have told us how much 
they would like to bequeath them to us 
if only we possessed what so many per- 
sons have expressed an intense long- 
ing for, namely, a fine large fireproof 
New England regional museum situ- 
ated in Boston as New England’s capi- 
tal. The writer believes that some- 
thing is bound to come of a desire so 
fervent and widespread as this. Per- 
haps a large bequest or conditional 
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cift will give the needed impetus to 
raise the necessary funds, or possibly 
a large nation-wide campaign will be 
necessary, rallying all New England- 
ers to its support. 


We started with 
eighteen optimistic 
incorporators. We received plenty of 
warning that our program could by no 
possibility succeed, and yet at the end 
of eleven vears of work we have made 
it a modest success. As the difficul- 
ties of the past have faded from view 
new difficulties have taken their places 
and we may be sure that the time will 
never come when we shall have no 
problems to solve. Peace and rest and 
quiet are of the graveyard but not for 
living, growing organizations such as 
ours. It was that great librarian, Jus- 
tin Winsor, who said that the only 
library with room enough was a dead 
library, and the same remark applies 
to an antiquarian society. 


SUMMARY 


Just what the future has in store for 
us none can say, but we may venture 
to hope that so long as we are true to 
the ideals of service on which the So- 
ciety was founded we shall not lack 
means to carry out our purposes. The 
Society has found a place in the field 
of New England historical work filled 
by no other, and one which it is highlv 
important should be occupied. We 
are engaged in a great co-operative un- 
dertaking, what President Eliot has 
called a pious undertaking, to pre- 
serve for the future the best records 
of the past. 

If we will but continue our support 
as loyally in the years to come as it 
was given in the eleven years that 
have gone, we may rest assured that 
our Society will long continue its 
beneficient labors. 


WM. SUMNER APPLETON 


Corresponding Secretary. 









































NOTES AND 





GLEANINGS 








The Society has 
been offered as a 
purchase for $1800, 
a collection of 86 framed and 6 un- 
framed samplers and 4 framed needle- 
work pictures. Some of the samplers 
are very old, such as those of Mary 
Taylor, 1740; Mary Holyoke, 1730; 
Priscilla Holyoke, 1752; Riggs Family 
Record, 1769, etc. Some of the others 
antedating the vear 1800 are Hannah 


A COLLECTION 
OF SAMPLERS 


R. Billings, 1784; Sazah Cowing, 
1782; Anne Boutin, 1769; Miriam 
Robinson Family Record, 1787; 


Nancy Richards, Newton, 1796; Abi- 
gail Whiting, 1784; Polly Sprague, 
Petersham, 1798; Anna Mann, 1791; 
Loring Family Record, 1774; Caro- 
line Barker Smith, 1749; Hannah Jor- 
dan, Scituate, 1798; Mary Capen, 
1784; Loring Family Record, Bath, 
1787. 


Mr. Henry Holt, 
while writing in a 
reminiscent vein 
(The Unpartisan Review, Oct.-Dec. 
1920) of college life at Yale in 1857, 
relates that in cold weather the stu- 
dent usually wore, “especially to con- 
ceal the defects of his hasty toilet 
when going to chapel before daylight, 
and because he could put it on quicker 
than an overcoat, a shawl, generally 
a grayish one, or if he happened to be 
a swell, probably a quiet Scotch 


plaid.” 


SHAWLS WORN 
AT YALE IN ’57 
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Thomas Hancock, 
the Boston mer- 
chant who built the 
famous Hancock house, wrote to his 
English agent on Dec. 22, 1747:—“I 
inclose you invoice of a parcel of china 

and desire you to let them be 
well bought and put up in best man- 
ner. Mark them A Q and ship with my 
other things.” This is an early in- 
stance of the use in New England of 
china marked with the owner’s init- 
ials. The ware brought from China at 
a later date and now known as “Ori- 
ental Lowestoft,” as well as the so- 
called “Pencilled ware,” also from 
China, is frequently so marked. But 
this order was to be shipped “with 
my other things” and so probably was 
of English ware. It would be of con- 
siderable interest if a piece of china 
from this shipment were still in ex- 
istence and could be identified. Judge 
Fdmund Quincy of Braintree and 
Boston, had a son Edmund, who mar- 
ried about 1747, Anne Husk of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. The initials above in- 
dicated might coincide with the mar- 
riage. 


INITIALED 
CHINA IN 1747 


One of the oldest so- 
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numismaTic 40 C*CNNES In this COUun- 
SOCIETY try composed of 


gentlemen interested 
in the collecting and study of coins 
and medals, the Boston Numisma- 
tic Society, has recently celebrated 
its sixtieth anniversary by issuing a 
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BOSTON NUMISMATIC SOCIETY’S TERCENTENARY PILGRIM MEDAL 


quite beautiful medal in honor of the 
Pilgrim Tercentenary. Upon the ob- 
verse is shown the bust of a virile, 
thoughtful man of middle age, clothed 
in the conventional Puritan garb, 
while the reverse bears the seals of 
the Society and of Plymouth Planta- 
tion. The medal was designed by 
Kilenyi and those responsible for it 
feel that it is a quite notable contribu- 
tion to American numismatic art. The 
issue is limited to three hundred and 
but few copies remain unsold. ‘This 
is the second medal that has been is- 
sued by this Society. In 1873 a small 
medal was issued by it in conjunction 
with the New England Historic Gen- 
ealogical Society in honor of the presi- 
dency of General Grant. 

The Boston Numismatic Society 
was founded in 1860 and for many 
years most of the distinguished old- 
time numismatists were active mem- 
bers and in fact in its youth it was a 
very vigorous institution, but as time 
went on interest in things numismatic 
seems to have died out in this vicinity 
to a large extent, apparently largely 
due to a hesitancy about inviting 
young collectors to become members 
of the Society, and the meetings be- 
came lethargic and the membership 
was confined to a few elderly gentle- 
men who seldom took the trouble to 


come together. Some ten years ago, 
chiefly due to the activities of Mr. 
Howland Wood, now Curator of the 
American Numismatic Society in New 
York, the Boston society awoke from 
its slumbers and is now in a most vig- 
orous condition, with some twenty 
active members most of whom come 
regularly to the meetings, which gen- 
erally take the form of a dinner fol- 
lowed by an hour or two of pleasant 
chat on numismatic topics and the ex- 
hibition of choice treasures. An occa- 
sional formal paper hints at what may 
occur more frequently in the future. 
The officers of the Society for 1921 
are:— 
President, Mr. H. L. Wheeler. 
Vice-President and Curator, Mr. 
Wm. QO. Comstock. 
Treasurer, Mr. Fred Joy. 
Secretary, Dr. Malcolm 
302 Beacon St. 

As the American Numismatic Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention 
in Boston this coming August, it is ex- 
pected that the summer will be an 
active one for the members of the 
Society in planning for the entertain- 
ment of the one hundred and fifty or 
more numismatists who will make 
Boston their Mecca. 

The dues of the Boston Numismatic 
Society are only nominal and the Sec- 
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retary will welcome enquiries from 
anyone desiring to become a member. 


Gen. Israel Putnam 
of Danvers, Mass., 
Chapter, D. A. R., 

has undertaken the preservation and 
: restoration of the home of that town’s 
most distinguished son, Judge Samuel 
Holten, who early practised medicine, 
but in 1768 was elected to the General 
Court, served in the Provincial Con- 
vention of 1768, the Provincial Con- 
gress of 1775, the General Committee 
of Safety, and the Yorktown Conven- 
tion that framed the Confederation of 
the United States in 1777. He served 
five years in the Continental Congress, 
and for a time as its President, two 
years in the United States Congress, 
five years in the Massachusetts Senate, 
and twelve years in the Governor’s 
Council. In 1776 he was appointed 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
for Essex County, serving 32 years, 
and was a Justice of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions 35 years and its Chief 
Justice for 15 years. From 1796 to 1815 
he was Judge of Probate for Essex 
County. The sum of five thousand 
dollars is required to purchase the 


SAMUEL HOLTEN 
HOUSE, DANVERS 

















JUDGE SAMUEL HOLTEN HOUSE, DANVERS, MASS. 
Built before 1689. Remodeled in 1752 


property and begin the work of res- 
toration. Part of this amount has al- 
ready been raised, but an appeal for 
donations is made to all interested in 
the preservation of old New England 
landmarks. Mrs. Clara Putnam Bell, 
25 Putnam Street, Danvers, is the 
Treasurer of the fund. 


a Boston, November 
CARVINGS on J4: Last Wednesday 
BOSTON HOUSE We were alarm’d at 
the South End of 

the Town with the Cry of Fire; and 
by reason of the exceeding high Wind 
that blew, many were put into a great 
surprise by an Accident somewhat 
singular and remarkable:—About one 
o'clock a pretty high Chimney being 
on fire, a spark blew therefrom, and 
enterd into the open mouth of one of 
the carved Lions, couchant upon the 
Top of the Brick Wall of the House 
which was the late Col. Dyer’s, about 
a 100 feet distant from the said Chim- 
ney, on the other side of the Street; 
by the Force of the Wind the Fire 
soon enkindled, and the mouth of the 
wooden Beast discharging Smoke and 
lire, it was presently discovered; and 
his Head being struck off at one or two 








Blows, tumbled into the Street all on 
a Flame, and broke in Pieces; and so 
further Damage was seasonably pre- 
vented.—Boston News-Letter, Nov. 6- 


14, 1735. 


ENGLISH 
ARCHITECT 


A Person lately from 
England, and well 
acquainted with the 
present London Method of Building, 
which for Eloquence [sic] and cheap- 
ness exceeds anything as yet heard of, 
would carry up any Building, or find 
Materials on the most reasonable 
Terms; Plans of Estates and House 
done in the neatest manner, and sur- 
veying in all its Branches. Any Per- 
son who Pleases to favour the Adver- 
tiser with their commands, shall be 
duly attended to by a Line directed 
for A. B. to be left at Mr. Draper's 
Printing Office. 

N. B. <A Carpenter’s Shop for 
about 5 or 6 Benches is wanted, with 
a small Piece of Ground, direct as 
above.—Boston News-Letter, Mar. 10, 
1708. 


BENJAMIN BAGNALL, 


CLOCK AND . — 
WATCH MAKERS Watchmaker, one of 
the people called 

Quakers; who came from England 


early in life and has long resided in 
this place, died July 11, 1773, aged 84 
years.—Boston News-Letter, July 15, 
1773: 

Cuartes Geppes, Clock and Watch 
maker, & Finisher, from London, at 
his Shop below the Sign of Admiral 
Vernon, in King _ Street, Boston, 
makes, mends, cleans, repairs, and 
finishes all sorts of clocks and watches, 
in the best and neatest manner, and 
upon the most reasonable Terms.— 
Boston News-Letter, Oct. 14, 1773. 


A “pull-up Clock” was advertised 
for sale at public vendue.—Boston 


News-Letter, Dec. 16, 1773. 


Ricuarp Crancu, Watch-Maker, 
Hereby informs his Customers, that 
he has removed from his House near 
the Mill-Bridge, Boston, to a House in 
Braintree, nearly opposite the Rev. 
Mr. Winslow’s church, a few rods 
South of Mr. _Brackett’s Tavern; 
where he proposes carrying on the 
Watch-Maker’s Business as_ usual. 
And as he has a number of Watches 
in his Hands, belonging to his Cus- 
tomers, he desires such as cannot con- 
veniently call for them at his House 
in Braintree, to leave a line for him at 
the Shop of Messieurs Nathaniel and 
Joseph Cranch, who will convey the 
same and receive the Watches for the 
owners as soon as they are finished.— 
Boston News-Letter, Apr. 13, 1775. 


Isaac DoouittLe. We are informed 
that Mr. Isaac Doolittle, Clock & 
Watch-Maker, of New Haven, has 
lately compleated a Mahogany Print- 
ing-Press on the most approved Con- 
struction, which, by some good Judges 
in the Printing way, is allowed to be 
the neatest ever made in America and 
equal, if not superior, to any imported 
from Great-Britain; This Press, we 
are told, is for Mr. Goddard, of Phil- 
adelphia, Printer—Boston News-Let- 


ter, Sept. 7, 1769. 


Crocxs. To be Sold at Colburn 
Barrell’s Store, near Treat’s wharf, 
Boston, A few very neat Silver 
Watches, one extraordinary Watch 
suitable for a Physician, moving a 
second hand from the center; also, 
two very fine Watchmaker’s Machines, 
one for cutting Balance Wheels, and 
one larger for cutting all the various 
Wheels of a Watch, together with an 
Assortment of Watch Springs, Fusee 
Chains, etc. etc.—Boston News-Letter, 


Dec. 7, 1770. 








